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HE  KNEW  HE  WAS  RIGHT.* 

By  ANTHONY  TROLLOPE. 


'*»  '  CHAPTER  XXVHI  **  8°  where  he  bids  us, — till  papa 

'  •  '  ■  comes,”  said  Nora. 

CBEAT  TBiMULATiON.  “  Aud  when  papa  is  here,  what  help  will  there  be 

then  ?  He  will  not  let  me  go  back  to  the  islands  — 
Trevely.vx’s  letter  to  his  wife  fell  like  a  thun-  with  my  boy.  For  myself  I  might  die,  or  get  out 
derbolt  among  them  at  Nuncombe  Putney.  Mrs.  of  his  way  anywhere.  I  can  see  that  Priscilla 
Trevelyan  was  altogether  unable  to  keep  it  to  her-  Stanbury  is  right  when  she  says  that  no  woman 
self.  Indeed,  she' made  no  attempt  at  doing  so.  should  trust  herself  to  any  man.  Disgraced!  That 
Her  husband  had  told  her  that  she  was  to  be  ban-  I  should  live  to  be  told  by  my  husband  that  I  had 
■bed  from  the  Clock  House  because  her  present  disgraced  him  —  by  a  lover  !  ” 
hostess  was  unable  to  endure  her  misconduct,  and  There  was  some  sort  of  agreement  made  be- 
bf  course  she  demanded  the  reasons  of  the  charge  tween  the  two  sisters  as  to  the  manner  in  which 
diat  was  thus  brought  against  her.  When  she  fwst  Priscilla  should  be  interrogated  respecting  the  sen- 
read  the  letter,  which  she  did  in  the  presence  of  her  tence  of  banishment  which  nad  been  passed.  They 
lister,  she  towered  in  her  passion.  both  agreed  that  it  would  be  useless  to  make  inquir}' 

“  Disgraced  him  !  I  have  never  disgraced  him.  It  of  Mrs.  Stanbury.  If  anything  had  really  been 
is  he  that  has  disgraced  me.  Correspondence  !  Yes ;  said  to  justify  the  statement  made  in  Mr.  Trevel- 
—  he  shall  see  it  all.  Unjust,  ignorant,  foolish  yan’s  letter,  it  must  have  come  from  Priscilla,  and 
man !  He  does  not  remember  that  the  last  instruc-  have  reached  Trevelyan  through  Priscilla’s  brother, 
tions  he  really  gave  me  were  to  bid  me  see  Colonel  They,  both  of  them,  had  sufficiently  learned  the 
Osborne.  Take  my  boy  away !  Yes.  Of  course,  ways  of  the  house  to  be  sure  that  Mrs.  Stanbury 
I  am  a  woman  and  must  suffer.  I  will  write  to  had  not  been  the  person  active  in  the  matter.  They 
Colonel  Osborne,  and  will  tell  him  the  truth,  and  went  down,  therefore,  together,  and  found  Priscilla 
will  send  my  letter  to  Louis.  He  shall  know  how  seated  at  her  desk  in  the  parlor.  Mrs.  Stanbury 
bo  has  ill-treated  me !  I  will  not  take  a  penny  of  was  also  in  the  room,  and  it  had  been  presumed  be- 
bis  money,  —  not  a  penny.  Maintain  you !  I  be-  tween  the  sisters  that  the  interrogation  should  be 
;  lievo  he  thinks  that  we  are  beggars.  Leave  this  made  in  that  lady’s  absence ;  but  Mrs.  Trevelyan 
'  house  because  of  my  conduct !  What  can  Mrs.  was  too  hot  in  the  matter  for  restraint,  and  she  at 
Stanbury  have  said  ?  What  can  any  of  them  have  once  opened  out  her  budget  of  grievance, 
laid?  I  will  demand  to  be  told.  Free  himself  “I  have  a  letter  from  my  husband,”  she  said, 
from  the  connection  !  O  Nora,  Nora  !  that  it  and  then  paused.  But  Priscilla,  seeing  from  the 
should  come  to  this !  that  I  should  be  thus  threat-  fire  in  her  eyes  that  she  was  much  moved,  made  no 
ened,  who  have  been  as  innocent  as  a  baby !  If  reply,  but  turned  to  listen  to  what  might  further  be 
it  were  not  for  my  child,  I  think  that  I  should  destroy  said.  “  I  do  not  know  why  I  should  trouble  you 
myself!  ”  with  his  suspicions,”  continued  Mrs.  Trevelyan,  “  or 

Nora  said  what  she  could  to  comfort  her  sister,  read  to  you  what  he  says  about  —  Colonel  Osborne." 
insisting  chiefly  on  the  promise  that  the  child  should  As  she  spoke  she  was  holding  her  husband’s  letter 
not  be  taken  aw.ay.  There  was  no  doubt  as  to  the  open  in  her  hands.  “  There  is  nothing  in  it  that 
husband’s  power  in  the  mind  of  cither  of  them ;  and  you  do  not  know.  He  says  I  have  corresponded 
though,  as  regarded  herself,  Mrs.  Trevelyan  would  with  him.  So  I  have,  and  he  shall  see  the  corre- 
have  defied  her  husband,  let  his  power  be  what  it  spondence.  He  says  that  Colonel  Osborne  visited 
might,  yet  she  acknowledged  to  herself  that  she  was  me.  He  did  come  to  see  me  and  Nora.” 
in  some  degree  restrained  by  the  fear  that  she  would  “  As  any  other  old  man  might  have  done,”  said 

find  herself  deprived  of  her  only  comfort.  Nora. 
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It  was  not  likely  that  I  should  openly  confess 
myself  to  be  afraid  to  see  my  father’s  old  friend. 
But  the  truth  is,  my  husband  does  not  know  what  a 
woman  is.”  * 

She  had  bc^n  by  declaring  that  she  would  not 
trouble  her  friend  with  any  statement  of  her  hus¬ 
band’s  complaints  against  her;  but  now  she  had 
made  her  way  to  the  subject,  and  could  hardly  re¬ 
frain  herself.  Priscilla  understood  this,  and  thought 
that  it  would  be  wise  to  interrupt  her  by  a  word 
that  might  bring  her  back  to  her  original  purpose. 
“  Is  there  anything,”  said  she,  “  which  we  can  do  to 
help  you  ?  ” 

“  To  help  me  ?  No,  God  only  can  help  me ! 
But  Louis  informs  me  that  I  am  to  be  turned  out 
'  of  this  house  because  you  demand  that  we  should 
go.” 

“  Who  says  that  ?  ”  exclaimed  Mrs.  Stanbury. 

“  My  husband.  Listen,  —  this  is  what  he  says : 
‘  I  am  greatly  grieved  to  hear  from  my  friend  Mr. 
Stanbury,  that  your  conduct  in  reference  to  Colonel 
Osborne  has  been  such  as  to  make  it  necessary  that 
you  should  leave  Mrs.  Stanbury’s  house.’  —  Is  that 
true  ?  Is  that  true  ?  ”  In  her  general  mode  of  car¬ 
rying  herself  and  of  enduring  the  troubles  of  her 
life  Mrs.  Trevelyan  was  a  strong  woman  ;  but  now 
her  grief  was  too  much  for  her,  and  she  burst  out 
into  tears.  “  I  am  the  most  unfortunate  woman  that 
ever  was  bom,”  she  sobbed  out  through  her  tears. 

“  I  never  said  that  you  were  to  go,”  said  Mrs. 
Stanbury. 

“  But  your  son  has  told  Mr.  Trevelyan  that  we 
must  go,”  said  Nora,  who  felt  that  her  sense  of  injury 
against  Hugh  Stanbury  was  greatly  increased  by 
what  had  ^en  place.  To  her  mind  he  was  the 
person  most  important  in  the  matter.  Why  had  he 
desired  that  they  should  be  sent  away  from  the 
Clock  House  ?  She  was  very  anfiry  with  him,  and 
declared  to  herself  that  she  hated  him  with  all  her 
heart.  For  this  man  she  had  sent  away  that  other 
lover,  —  a  lover  who  had  really  loved  her !  And 
she  had  even  confessed  that  it  was  so  ! 

“  There  is  a  misunderstanding  about  this,”  said 
Priscilla. 

“  It  must  be  with  your  brother,  then,”  said  Nora. 

“  I  think  not,”  said  Priscilla.  “  I  think  that  it 
has  been  with  Mr.  Trevelyan.”  Then  she  went  on 
to  explmn,  with  much  diflieulty,  but  still  with  a 
slow  distinctness  that  was  peculiar  to  her,  what  had 
really  taken  place.  “  We  have  endeavored,’’  she 
said,  “  to  show  you  —  iny  mother  and  I  —  that  we 
have  not  misjudged  you;  but  it  is  certainly  true 
that  I  told  my  brother  that  I  did  not  think  the  ar¬ 
rangement  a  good  one,  —  quite  as  a  permanence.” 
It  was  very  difficult,  and  her  cheeks  were  red  as  she 
spoke,  and  her  lips  faltered.  It  was  an  exquisite 
pain  to  her  to  have  to  give  the  pain  which  her  words 
would  convey,  but  there  was  no  help  for  it;  as 
she  said  to  herself,  more  than  once  at  the  time, 
there  was  nothing  to  be  done  but  to  tell  the  truth. 

“  I  never  said  so,”  blurted  out  Mrs.  Stanbury, 
with  her  usual  weakness. 

“  No,  mother.  It  was  my  saying.  In  discussing 
what  was  best  for  us  all  with  Hugh,  I  told  him  — 
what  I  have  just  now  explained.” 

“  Then  of  course  we  must  go,”  said  Mrs.  Trevel¬ 
yan,  who  had  gulped  down  her  sobs  and  was  resolved 
to  be  firm,  —  to  give  way  to  no  more  tears,  to  bear 
all  without  sign  of  womanly  weakness. 

“  You  will  stay  with  us  till  your  father  comes,” 
said  Priscilla. 

“  Of  course  you  will,”  said  Mrs.  Stanbury,  — 
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“  you  and  Nora.  We  have  got  to  be  such  firiends 
now.” 

“  No,”  said  Mrs.  Trevelyan.  “  As  to  friendship 
for  me,  it  is  out  of  the  question.  We  must  pack 
up,  Nora,  and  go  somewhere.  Heaven  knows 
where !  ” 

Nora  was  now  sobbing.  “  Why  your  brother  — 
should  want  to  turn  us  out  —  after  he  has  sent  us 
here  —  ” 

“  My  brother  wants  nothing  of  the  kind,”  said 
Priscilla.  “  Your  sister  has  no  better  friend  than 
my  brother.” 

“  It  will  be  better,  Nora,  to  discuss  the  matter  no 
further,”  said  Mrs.  Trevelyan.  “  We  must  go 
away  —  somewhere,  and  the  sooner  the  better.  ' 
To  be  an  unwelcome  guest  is  always  bad ;  but  to 
be  unwelcome  for  such  a  reason  as  this  is  terrible.” 

“  There  is  no  reason,”  said  Mrs.  Stanbury.  “  In¬ 
deed  there  is  none.” 

“  Mrs.  Trevelyan  will  understand  us  better  when 
she  is  loss  excited,”  said  Priscilla.  I  am  not  sur¬ 
prised  that  she  should  be  indignant  now.  I  can 
only  say  again  that  we  hojie  you  will  stay  with  us 
till  Sir  Marmaduke  Rowley  shall  be  in  England.” 

“  That  is  not  what  your  brother  means,”  said 
Nora. 

“  Nor  is  it  what  I  mean,”  said  Mrs.  Trevelyan. 

“  Nora,  we  had  better  go  to  our  own  room.  I  sup¬ 
pose  I  must  write  to  my  husband.  Indeed,  of  course 
I  must,  that  I  may  send  him  —  the  correspondence. 

I  fear  I  cannot  walk  out  into  the  street,  Mrs.  Stan¬ 
bury,  and  make  you  quit  of  me,  till  I  hear  from 
him.  And  if  I  were  to  go  to  an  inn  at  once,  peo¬ 
ple  would  speak  evil  of  me  ;  and  I  have  no  money.” 

“  My  dear,  how  can  you  think  of  such  a  thing  ?  ” 
said  Mrs.  Stanbury. 

“  But  you  may  be  quite  sure  that  we  shall  be 

fonc  within  three  days,  —  or  four  at  the  furthest 
nJeed  I  will  pledge  myself  not  to  remain  longer 
than  that,  —  even  though  I  should  have  to  go  to 
the  poorhouse.  Neither  I  nor  my  sister  will  stay 
in  any  family  —  to  contaminate  it.  Come,  Nora.” 
And  so  speaking  she  sailed  out  of  the  room,  and 
her  sister  followed  her. 

“  Why  did  you  .say  anything  about  it  ?  O  dear, 
O  dear !  why  did  you  speak  to  Hugh  ?  See  what 
you  have  done  !  ” 

I  am  sorry  tliat  I  did  speak,”  replied  Priscilla, 
slowly. 

“  Sorry !  Of  course  you  are  sorry ;  but  what 
good  is  that  ?  ” 

“  But,  mother,  I  do  not  think  that  I  was  wrong. 

I  feel  sure  that  the  real  fault  in  ail  tliis  is  with  Mr. 
Trevelyan,  —  as  it  has  been  all  through.  He  should 
not  have  written  to  her  as  he  has  done.” 

“  I  suppose  Hugh  did  tell  him.” 

“No  doubt; — and  I  told  Hugh;  but  not  after 
the  fashion  in  which  be  has  told  her.  I  blame  my¬ 
self  mostly  for  this,  —  that  we  ever  consented  to 
come  to  this  house.  We  had  no  business  here. 
Who  is  to  pay  the  rent  ” 

“  Hugh  insisted  uiion  taking  it” 

“  Yes,  and  he  will  pay  the  rent ;  and  we  shall 
be  a  drag  upon  him,  as  though  he  had  been  fool 
enough  to  have  a  wife  and  a  family  of  his  own.  And 
what  good  have  we  done  ?  We  had  not  strength 
enough  to  say  that  that  wicked  man  should  not  see 
her  when  he  came,  —  for  be  is  a  wicked  man.” 

“  If  wc  had  done  that,  she  would  have  been  as 
bad  then  as  she  is  now.” 

“  Mother,  we  had  no  busine.ss  to  meddle  either 
with  her  badness  or  her  goodbess.  What  had  we 
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to  do  with  the  wife  of  such  a  one  as  Mr.  Trevelyan, 
or  with  any  woman  who  was  separated  from  her 
husband  ?  ” 

“  It  was  Hugh  who  thought  we  should  be  of  ser¬ 
vice  to  them.” 

“Yes,  and  I  do  not  blanje  him.  He  is  in  a 
position  to  be  of  service  to  people.  He  can  do 
work,  and  earn  money,  and  has  a  right  to  think  and 
to  speak.  We  have  a  right  to  think  only  for  our¬ 
selves,  and  we  should  not  have  yielded  to  him. 
How  are  we  to  get  back  again  out  of  this  house  to 
our  cottage  V  ” 

“  They  are  pulling  the  cottage  down,  Priscilla.” 

“  To  some  other  cottage,  mother.  Do  you  not 
feel  while  we  are  living  here  that  we  are  pretending 
to  be  what  we  are  not  ?  After  all.  Aunt  Stanbury 
was  right,  though  it  was  not  her  business  to  meddle 
with  us.  We  should  never  have  come  here.  That 
poor  woman  now  regards  us  as  her  bitter  enemies.” 

“  I  meant  to  do  for  the  best,”  said  Mrs.  Stanbury. 

“  The  fault  was  mine,  mother.” 

“  But  you  meant  it  for  the  best,  my  dear.” 

“  Meaning  for  the  best  is  trash.  I  don’t  know 
that  I  did  mean  it  for  the  best.  While  we  were  at 
the  cottage,  we  paid  our  way  and  were  honest. 
What  is  it  people  say  of  us  now  ?  ” 

“  They  can’t  say  any  harm.” 

“  They  say  that  we  are  paid  by  the  hu.sband  to 
keep  his  wife,  and  paid  again  by  the  lover  to  betray 
the  husband.” 

“  Priscilla !  ” 

“  Yes,  it  is  shocking  enough.  But  that  comes 
of  people  going  out  of  their  proper  course.  We 
were  too  humble  and  low  to  nave  a  right  to  take 
any  part  in  such  a  matter.  How  true  it  is  that 
while  one  crouches  on  the  sround  one  can  never 
fall !  ” 

The  matter  was  discussed  in  the  Clock  House  all 
day  between  Mrs.  Stanbury  and  Priscilla,  and  be¬ 
tween  Mrs.  Trevelyan  and  Nora,  in  their  rooms  and 
in  the  garden ;  but  nothing  could  come  of  such  dis¬ 
cussions.  No  change  could  be  made  till  further  in¬ 
structions  should  have  been  received  from  the  an¬ 
gry  husband ;  nor  could  any  kind  of  argument  be 
even  invented  by  Priscilla  which  might  be  effica¬ 
cious  in  inducing  the  two  ladies  to  remain  at  the 
Clock  House,  even  should  Mr.  Trevelyan  allow 
them  to  do  so.  They  all  felt  the  intolerable  injus¬ 
tice,  as  it  appeared  to  them,  of  their  subjection  to 
the  caprice  of  an  unreasonable  and  ill-conditioned 
man ;  but  to  all  of  them  it  seemed  plain  enough 
that  in  this  matter  the  husband  must  exercise  his 
own  will,  —  at  any  rate,  till  Sir  Marmaduke  should 
be  in  England.  There  were  many  difficulties 
throughout  the  day.  Mrs.  Trevelyan  would  not  go 
down  to  dinner,  sending  word  that  she  was  ill,  and 
that  she  would,  if  she  were  allowed,  have  some  tea 
in  her  own  room.  And  Nora  said  that  she  would 
remain  with  her  sister.  Priscilla  went  to  them  more 
than  once ;  and  late  in  the  evening  they  all  met  in 
the  parlor.  But  any  conversation  seemed  to  be  im¬ 
possible  ;  and  Mrs.  Trevelyan,  as  she  went  up  to 
her  room  at  night,  again  declared  that  she  would 
rid  the  house  of  her  presence  as  soon  as  possible. 

One  thing,  however,  was  done  on  that  melan¬ 
choly  day.  Mrs.  Trevelyan  wrote  to  her  husband, 
and  enclosed  Colonel  Osborne’s  letter  to  herself, 
and  a  copy  of  her  reply.  The  reader  will  hardly 
require  to  bo  told  that  no  such  further  letter  had 
been  written  by  h^r  as  that  of  which  Bozzle  had 

fiven  information  to  her  husband.  ■  Men  whose 
usiness  it  is  to  detect  hidden  and  secret  things  are 


very  apt  to  detect  things  which  have  never  been 
done.  What  excuse  can  a  detective  make  even  to 
himself  for  his  own  existence  if  he  can  detect  noth¬ 
ing  ?  Mr.  Bozzle  was  an  active-minded  man,  who 
gloried  in  detecting,  and  who,  in  the  special  spirit 
of  his  trade,  had  taught  himself  to  believe  that  all 
around  him  were  things  secret  and  hidden,  which 
would  be  within  his  power  of  unravelling  if  only 
the  slightest  clew  were  put  in  his  hand.  He  lived 
by  the  crookednesses  of  people,  and  therefore  was 
convinced  that  straight  doings  in  the  world  were 
quite  exceptional.  Things  dark  and  dishonest,  fights 
fought  and  races  run  that  they  might  be  lost,  plants 
and  crosses,  women  false  to  their  husbands,  sons 
false  to  their  fathers,  daughters  to  their  mothers, 
servants  to  their  masters,  affairs  always  secret,  dark, 
foul,  and  fraudulent,  were  to  him  the  normal  con¬ 
dition  of  life.  It  wa.s  to  be  presumed  that  Mrs. 
Trevelyan  should  continue  to  correspond  with  her 
lover,  that  old  Mrs.  Stanbury  should  betray  her 
trust  by  conniving  at  her  lover’s  visit,  that  every¬ 
body  concerned  should  be  steeped  to  the  hips  in  lies 
and  iniquity.  When,  therefore,  he  found  at  Colonel 
Osborne’s  rooms  that  the  Colonel  had  received  a 
letter  with  the  Lissboro’  postmark,  addressed  in 
the  handwriting  of  a  woman,  he  did  not*  scruple  to 
declare  that  Colonel  Osborne  had  received,  on  that 
morning,  a  letter  from  Mr.  Trevelyan’s  “lady.” 
But  in  sending  to  her  husband  what  she  called  with 
so  much  bitterness  “the  correspondence,”  Mrs. 
Trevelyan  had  to  enclose  simply  the  copy  of  one 
sheet  note  from  herself. 

But  she  now  wrote  again  to  Colonel  Osborne, 
and  enclosed  to  her  husband,  not  a  copy  of  what  she 
had  written,  but  the  note  itself.  It  was  as  fol¬ 
lows  :  — 

Noscombe  Pctsst,  Wednesday,  August  10. 

“My  dear  Colonel  O.snouNE, — 

“  My  husband  has  desired  me  not  to  see  you,  or 
to  write  to  you,  or  to  hear  from  you  again.  I  must 
therefore  beg  you  to  enable  me  to  obey  him,  —  at 
any  rate  till  papa  comes  to  England. 

“  Yours  truly, 

“Emily  Trevelyan.” 

And  then  she  wrote  to  her  husband,  and  in  the 
writing  of  this  letter  there  was  much  doubt,  much 
labor,  and  many  changes.  We  will  give  it  as  it  was 
written  when  "completed :  — 

“  I  have  received  your  letter,  and  will  obey  your 
commands  to  the  best  of  my  power.  In  order  that 
you  may  not  be  displeased  by  any  further  unavoid¬ 
able  correspondence  between  me  and  Colonel  Os¬ 
borne,  I  have  written  to  him  a  note,  which  I  now 
send  to  you.  I  send  it  that  you  may  forward  it  If 
yon  do  not  choose  to  do  so,  1  cannot  be  answerable 
either  for  his  seeing  me  or  for  his  writing  to  me 
again. 

“  I  send,  also,  copies  of  all  the  correspondence  I 
have  had  with  Colonel  Osborne  since  you  turned 
me  out  of  your  house.  AVhen  he  came  to  call  on 
me,  Nora  remained  with  me  while  he  was  here.  I 
blush  wl’.ile  I  write  this,  —  not  for  myself,  but  that 
I  should  be  so  suspected  as  to  make  such  a  state¬ 
ment  necessary. 

“  You  say  that  I  have  disgraced  you  and  myself. 
I  have  done  neither.  I  am  disgraced,  but  it  is 
you  that  have  disgraced  me.  I  have  never  spoken 
a  word  or  done  a  thing,  as  regards  you,  of  which  I 
have  cause  to  be  ashamed.  . 

“  I  have  told  Mrs.  Stanbury  that  I  and  Nora  will 
leave  her  house  as  soon  as  wc  can  be  made  to  know 
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where  we  are  to  go.  I  beg  that  thU  may  be  decided 
instantly,  as  else  we  must  walk  out  into  the  street 
without  a  shelter.  After  what  has  been  said,  I  can¬ 
not  remain  here. 

“  My  sister  bids  me  say  that  she  will  relieve  you. 
of  all  burden  respecting  herself  as  soon  as  possible. 
She  will  probably  bo  able  to  find  a  home  with  my 
aunt,  Mrs.  Outhouse,  till  papa  comes  to  England. 
As  foi;  myself,  I  can  only  say  that,  till  he  comes,  I 
shall  do  exactly  what  you  order. 

“  Emily  Ti{evelyan. 

“  Ncxcombe  Pcthet,  10  -August.” 


CHAPTER  XXIX. 

MR.  .VXD  HRS.  OUTHOUSE. 

Both  Mr.  Outhouse  and  his  wife  were  especially 
timid  in  taking  upon  themselves  the  cares  of  other 
people.  Not  on  that  account  is  it  to  be  supposed 
that  they  were  bad  or  selfish.  They  were  both 
given  much  to  charity,  and  bestowed  both  in  time 
and  money  more  than  is  ordinarily  considered  neces¬ 
sary  even  from  persons  in  their  position.  But,  what 
they  gave,  they  gave  away  11-om  their  own  quiet 
hearth.  Had  money  been  wanting  to  the  daughters 
of  his  wife’s  brother,  Mr.  Outhouse  would  have 
opened  such  small  cofler  as  he  had  with  a  free  hand. 
But  he  would  have  much  preferred  that  his  benev¬ 
olence  should  be  used  in  a  way  that  would  bring 
upon  him  no  further  responsibility  and  no  question¬ 
ings  from  people  whom  he  did  not  know  and  could 
not  understand. 

The  Rev.  Oliphant  Outhouse  had  been  rector  of 
St.  Diddulphs-in-tbe-East  for  the  last  fifteen  years, 
having  married  the  sister  of  Sir  Marmaduke  Row- 
ley  —  then  simply  Mr.  Rowley,  with  a  colonial 
appointment  in  Jamaica  of  £120  per  annum  — 
twelve  years  before  his  promotion,  while  he  was  a 
curate  in  one  of  the  populous  borough  parishes.  He 
had  thus  been  a  London  clergyman  all  his  life ;  but 
he  knew  almost  as  little  of  London  society  as  though 
he  had  held  a  cure  in  a  Westmoreland  valley.  He 
had  worked  hard,  but  his  work  had  been  altogether 
among  the  poor.  He  had  no  gift  of  preaching,  and 
had  acquireil  neither  reputation  nor  popularity. 
But  he  could  work ;  and  having  btjen  transferred 
because  of  that  capability  to  the  temporary  curacy 
of  St.  Diddulphs,  —  out  of  one  diocese  into  another, 
—  he  had  received  the  living  from  the  bishop’s  hands 
when  it  became  vacant. 

A  dreary  place  was  the  parsonage  of  St.  Did- 
dulphs-in-the-£ast  for  the  abode  of  a  gentleman. 
Mr.  Outhouse  had  not  in  his  whole  parish  a  parish¬ 
ioner  with  whom  he  could  consort.  The  greatest 
men  around  him  were  the  publicans,  and  the  most 
numerous  were  men  employed  in  and  around  the 
docks.  Dredgers  of  mud,  navvies  employed  on 
suburban  canals,  excavators,  loaders  and  unloadcrs 
of  cai^o,  cattle-drivers,  —  whose  driving,  however, 
was  done  mostly  on  board  ship,  —  such  and  such  like 
were  the  men  who  were  the  fathers  of  the  families 
of  St.  Didduiphs-in-the-East.  And  there  was  there, 
not  far  removed  from  the  muddy  estuary  of  a  little 
stream  that  makes  its  black  way  from  the  Esse.x 
marshes  among  the  houses  of  the  poorest  of  the  poor 
into  the  Thames,  a  laige  commercial  establishment 
for  turning  the  carcasses  of  horses  into  manure. 
Messrs.  Flowsem  and  Blurt  were  in  truth  the  great 
people  of  St.  Diddulphs-in-the-East ;  but  the  close¬ 
ness  of  their  establishment  was  not  an  addilional  at- 
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traction  to  the  parsonage.  They  ;were  liberal,  how-  j 
ever,  with  their  money,  and  Mr.  Outhouse  was  die-  ' 
posed  to  think, — custom  perhaps  having  made  the 
establishment  less  objectionable  to  him  than  it  was 
at  first,  —  that  St.  Didduiphs-in-the-East  would  be 
more  of  a  I’andemonium  than  it  now  was  if  by  any 
sanitary  law  Messrs.  Flowsem  and  Blurt  were  com¬ 
pelled  to  close  their  doors.  “  iVon  ofet,”  he  would 
say  with  a  grim  smile  when  the  charitable  check  of 
the  firm  would  come  punctually  to  hand  on  the  first  ' 
Saturday  after  Christmas.  • 

But  such  a  house  as  his  would  be,  as  he  knew,  ;; 
but  a  poor  residence  for  his  wife’s  nieces.  Indeed, 
without  positively  saying  that  he  was  unwilling  to  ji 
receive  them,  he  had,  when  he  first  heard  of  the  1 
breaking  up  of  the  house  in  Curzon  Street,  shown  ' 
that  he  would  rather  not  take  upon  his  shoulders  so  ' 
great  a  responsibility.  He  and  his  wife  had  dis¬ 
cussed  the  matter  between  them,  and  had  come  to 
the  conclusion  that  they  did  not  know  what  kind  of 
things  might  have  been  done  in  Curzon  Street.  > 
They  would  think  no  evil,  they  said ;  but  the  very  | 
idea  of  a  married  woman  with  a  lover  was  dreadful  i 
to  them.  It  might  be  that  their  niece  was  free  from  -i 
biunie.  They  hoped  so.  And  even  though  her  sin 
had  been  of  ever  so  deep  a  dye,  they  would  take  her 
in,  —  if  it  were  indeed  necessary.  But  they  hoped 
that  such  help  from  them  might  not  be  needed. 
They  both  knew  how  to  give  counsel  to  a  poor  wo¬ 
man,  how  to  rebuke  a  poor  man,  —  how  to  comfort, 
encourage,  or  to  upbraid  the  poor.  Practice  bad 
told  them  how  far  they  might  go  with  some  hope  of 
doing  good ;  and  at  what  stage  of  demoralization 
no  good  from  their  hands  was  any  longer  within  the 
scope  of  fair  expectation.  But  ail  this  was  among 
the  poor.  With  what  >vords  to  encourage  such  a 
one  as  their  niece  Mrs.  Trevelyan  —  to  encourage 
her  or  to  rebuke  her,  as  her  conduct  might  seem  to 
make  necessary  —  they  both  felt  that  they  were  al¬ 
together  ignorant,  'lo  them  Mrs.  Trevelyan  was  a 
fine  lady.  To  Mr.  Outhouse  Sir  Marmaduke  had 
ever  been  a  fine  gentleman,  given  much  to  worldly 
things,  who  cared  more  for  wmst  and  a  glass  of  wine  , 
than  for  anything  else,  and  who  thought  that  he  had  > 
a  good  c.xcuse  for  never  going  to  church  in  England  ; 
because  he  was  called  upon,  as  be  siiid,  to  show  him-  , 
self  in  the  governor’s  pew  always  once  on  Sundays 
and  frequently  twice  when  he  was  at  the  seat  of  his 
government  Sir  Marmaduke  manifestly  looked  j 
upon  church  as  a  thing  in  itself  notoriously  disagree-  '[ 
able.  To  Mr.  Outhouse  it  afforded  the  great  events  j 
of  the  week.  And  Mrs.  Outhouse  would  declare  'i 
that  to  hear  her  husband  preach  was  the  greatest  :■ 
joy  of  her  life.  It  may  be  understood  therefore  that, 
though  the  family  connection  between  the  Rowleys  " 
and  the  Outhouses  had  been  kept  up  with  a  sem¬ 
blance  of  aflTection,  it  had  never  blossomed  forth  : 
into  cordial  friendship.  ; 

When  therefore  the  clergyman  of  St.  Diddulphs 
received  a  letter  from  his  niece  Nora,  begging  him 
to  take  her  into  his  parsonage  till  Sir  Marmaduke 
should  arrive  in  the  course  of  the  spring,  and  hint¬ 
ing  also  a  wish  that  her  uncle  Oliphant  should  see 
Mr.  Trevelyan,  and,  if  possible,  arrange  that  his  oth¬ 
er  niece  should  also  come  to  the  parsonage,  he  .was 
very  much  perturbed  in  spirit.  There  was  a  long 
consultation  between  him  and  his  wife  before  any¬ 
thing  could  be  settled ;  and  it  may  be  doubted  | 
whether  anything  would  have  been  settled,  had  not  \ 
Mr.  Trevelyan  himself  made  hjs  way  to  the  parson-  ' 
age  on  tlie  second  day’  of  the  family  conference,  i 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Outhouse  had  both  seen  the  necessity  I 
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of  sleeping  upon  the  matter.  They  had  slept  upon 
it,  and  the  discourse  between  them  on  the  second 
day  was  so  doubtful  in  its  tone  that  more  sleeping 
would  probably  have  been  necessary  had  not  Mr. 
Trevelyan  appeared  and  compelled  them  to  a  decis¬ 
ion. 

“You  must  remember  that  I  make  no  charge 
against  her,”  said  Trevelyan,  after  the  matter  had 
been  discussed  for  about  an  hour. 

“  Then  why  should  she  not  come  back  to  you  ?  ” 
said  ^Ir.  Outhouse,  timidly. 

“Some day  she  may, — if  she  will  be  obedient. 
Bat  it  cannot  be  now.  She  has  set  me  at  defiance ; 
and  even  yet  it  is  too  clear  from  the  tone  of  her  let¬ 
ter  to  me  that  she  thinks  that  she  has  been  right  to 
do  so.  How  could  we  live  together  in  amity  when 
she  addresses  me  as  a  cruel  tyrant  ?  ” 

“  Why  did  she  go  away  at  first  ?  ”  asked  Mrs. 
Outhouse. 

“Because  she  would  compromise  my  name  by 
an  intimacy  which  I  did  not  approve.  But  I  do  not 
come  here  to  defend  myself,  Mrs.  Outhouse.  You 
probably  think  that  I  have  been  wrong.  You  are 
her  friend ;  and  to  you  I  will  not  even  say’  that  I 
have  been  right.  What  I  want  you  to  understand 
is  this,  —  she  cannot  come  back  to  me  now.  It 
would  not  be  for  my  honor  that  she  should  do 
so.” 

“  But,  sir,  would  it  not  be  for  your  welfare  tis  a 
Christian  ?  ”  asked  Mr.  Outhouse. 

“  You  must  not  be  angry  with  me,  if  I  say  that  I 
will  not  discuss  that  just  now.  I  did  not  come  here 
to  discuss  it” 

“It  is  very  sad  for  our  poor  niece,”  said  Mrs. 
Outhouse. 

“  It  is  very  sad  for  me,”  said  Trevelyan,  gloomi- 1 
ly,  —  “  very  sad  indeed.  My  home  is  destroyed  ; 
my  life  is  made  solitary ;  I  do  not  even  see  my  own 
child.  She  has  her  boy  with  her,  and  her  sister.  I 
have  nobody. 

“  I  can’t  understand,  for  the  life  of  me,  why  you 
should  not  live  together  just  like  any  other  people,” 
said  Mrs.  Outhouse,  whose  woman’s  spirit  was  aris¬ 
ing  in  her  bosom.  “  When  people  are  married, 
they  must  put  up  with  something,  —  at  least,  most 
always.”  This  she  added,  lest  it  might  be  for  a 
moment  imagined  that  she  had  had  any  cause  for 
complaint  with  her  Mr.  Outhouse. 

”  Pray,  excuse  me,  Mrs.  Outhouse ;  but  I  cannot 
discuss  that.  The  question  between  us  is  this,  — 
can  you  consent  to  receive  your  two  nieces  till  their 
father’s  return ;  and,  if  so,  in  what  way  shall  I  de¬ 
fray  the  expense  of  their  living '?  You  will  of 
course  understand  that  I  willingly  undertake  the 
expense,  not  only  of  my  wife’s  maintenance  and  of 
her  sister’s  also,  but  that  I  will  cheerfully  allow  any¬ 
thing  that  may  be  required  either  for  their  comfort 
or  recreation.” 

“  I  cannot  take  my  nieces  into  my  house  as  lodg- 
ere,”  said  Mr.  Outhouse. 

“  No,  not  as  lodgers ;  but  of  course  you  can  un¬ 
derstand  that  it  is  for  me  to  pay  for  my  own 
wife.  1  know  I  owe  you  an  apology  for  mention¬ 
ing  it ;  but  how  else  could  I  make  my  request  to 
you  ?  ” 

“  If  Emily  and  Nora  come  here,  they  must  come 
as  our  guests,”  said  Mrs.  Outhouse. 

“  Certainly,”  said  the  clergyman.  “  And  if  I  am 
told  they  are  in  want  of  a  home,  they  shall  find  one 
here  till  their  father  comes.  But  I  am  bound  to  say 
that,  as  regards  the  elder,  I  tliink  her  home  should 
be  elsewhere.” 


“  Of  course  it  should,”  said  Mrs.  Outhouse.  “  I 
don’t  know  anything  about  the  law,  but  it  seems  to 
me  very  odd  that  a  young  woman  should  be  turned 
out  in  this  way.  You  say  she  has  done  noth¬ 
ing  ?  ” 

“  I  will  not  argue  the  matter,”  said  Trevelyan. 

“  That ’s  all  very  well,  Mr.  Trevelyan,”  said  the 
lady,  “  but  she ’s  my  own  niece,  and  if  I  don’t  stand 
up  for  her  I  don’t  know  who  will.  I  never  heard  such 
a  thing  in  my  life  as  a  wife  being  sent  away  after 
such  a  fashion  as  that.  We  would  n’t  treat  a  cook- 
maid  so,  —  that  we  would  n’t  As  for  coming  here, 
she  shall  come  if  she  pleases,  but  I  shall  always  say 
that  it ’s  the  greatest  shame  I  ever  heard  of.” 

Nothing  came  of  this  visit  at  last.  The  lady  grew 
in  her  anger ;  and  Mr.  Trevelyan  in  his  own  defence 
was  driven  to  declare  that  his  wife’s  obstinate  intima¬ 
cy  with  Colonel  Osborne  had  almost  driven  him  out 
of  his  senses.  Before  he  left  the  parsonage  he  was 
brought  even  to  tears  by  his  own  narration  of  his  own 
misery,  —  whereby  Mr.  Outhouse  was  considerably 
softened,  although  Mrs.  Outhouse  became  more  and 
more  stout  in  the  defence  of  her  own  sex.  But 
nothing  at  last  came  of  it.  Trevelyan  insisted  on 
paying  for  his  wife,  wherever  she  might  be  placed ; 
and  v^en  be  found  that  this  would  not  be'  permit¬ 
ted  to  him  at  the  parsonage,  he  was  very  anxious  to 
take  some  small  furnished  house  in  the  neighbor¬ 
hood,  in  which  the  two  sisters  might  live  for  the 
next  six  months  under  the  wings  of  their  uncle  and 
aunt.  But  even  Mr.  Outhouse  was  moved  to  pleas¬ 
antry  by  this  suggestion,  as  he  explained  the  nature 
of  the  tenements  which  were  common  at  St.  Did- 
dulphs.  Two  rooms  front  and  back  they  might 
have  for  about  five-aud-sixpence  a  week  in  a  house 
with  three  other  families.  “  But  perhaps  that  is  not 
exactly  what  you ’d  like,”  said  Mr.  Outhouse.  The 
interview  ended  with  no  result,  and  Mr.  Trevelyan 
took  his  leave,  declaring  to  himself  that  he  was 
worse  off  than  the  foxes,  who  have  holes  in 
which  to  lay  their  heads  ;  but  it  must  be  pre¬ 
sumed  that  his  suflerings  in  this  respect  were  to 
be  by  attorney,  as  it  was  for  his  wife,  and  not  for 
himself,  that  the  necessary  hole  was  now  re¬ 
quired. 

As  soon  as  he  wa.s  gone,  Mrs.  Outhouse  answered 
Nora’s  letter,  and,  without  meaning  to  be  explicit, 
explained  pretty  closely  what  had  taken  place. 
The  spare  bedroom  at  the  parsonage  was  ready  to 
receive  either  one  or  both  of  the  sisters  till  Sir 
Marmaduke  should  be  in  London,  if  one  or  both  of 
them  should  choose  to  come.  And  though  there 
was  no  nursery  at  the  parsonage,  —  for  Sir.  and 
Mrs.  Outhouse  had  been  blessed  with  no  children, 
—  still  room  should  be  made  for  the  little  boy.  But 
they  must  come  as  visitors,  —  “As  our  own  nieces,” 
said  Mrs.  Outhouse.  And  she  went  on  to  say  that  she 
would  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  quarrel  between 
Mr.  'rrevelyau  and  his  wife.  All  such  quarrels  were 
very  bad,  —  but  as  to  this  quarrel  she  could  take 
no  part  either  one  side  or  the  other.  Then  she 
stated  that  Mr.  Trevelyan  had  been  at  the  par¬ 
sonage,  but  that  no  arrangement  had  been  made 
because  Mr.  Trevelyan  had  insisted  on  paying  for 
their  board  and  lodging. 

'Phis  letter  reached  Nuncombe  Putney  before  any 
reply  was  received  by  Mrs.  Trevelyan  from  her  hus¬ 
band.  This  was  on  the  Saturday  morning,  and 
Mrs.  Trevelyan  had  pledged  herself  to  Mrs.  Stan- 
bury  that  she  would  leave  the  Clock  House  on  the 
Monday.  Of  course,  there  was  no  need  that  she 
should  do  so.  Both  Mrs.  Stanbury  and  Priscilla 
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would  now  have  willingly  consented  to  their  re-  o 
mainine  till  Sir  Marmaduke  should  be  m  England,  a 
But  Mm.  Trevelyan’s  high  spirit  revolted 
after  all  that  had  been  said.  She  thought  that  she  i 
should  hear  from  her  husband  on  the  morrow  but  ^ 
the  post  on  Sunday  brought  no  letter  from  Trevel-  ^ 
van  On  the  Saturday  they  had  finished  packing 
L,-so  certain  was  Mrs.  Trevelyan  that  some  m-  ( 
structlons  as  to  her  future  destiny  would  be  sent  to  j 

her  by  her  lord.  r,  ,  ^ 

At  last  they  decided  on  the  Sunday  th^  they 
would  both  go  at  once  to  St.  Diddulphs.  Or  per¬ 
haps  it  would  be  more  correct  to  say  that  this  was 
the  decision  of  the  elder  sister.  Nora  would  wilhng-  i 
ly  have  yielded  to  Priscilla’s  entreaties,  and  have 
remained.  But  Emily  declared  that  she  could  not, 
and  would  not,  stay  in  the  house.  She  had  a  few 
pounds,  what  would  suffice  for  her  journej  ,  and, 

M  Mr.  Trevelyan  had  not  thought  proper  to  send 
his  ordeM  to  her,  she  would  go  without  them.  Mrs. 
Outhouse  was  her  aunt,  and  her  nearest  relative  m 
England.  Upon  whom  else  could  she  lean  in  this 
timi  of  her  great  affliction?  A  letter,  therefore, 
was  written  to  Mrs.  Outhouse,  saying  that  the  whole 
party,  including  the  boy  and  nurse,  would  ^  at 
St.  Diddulphs  on  the  Monday  evening,  and  the 

last  cord  was  put  to  the  boxes.  ^  T'mvol 

“  I  suppose  that  he  is  very  angry,  Mrs.  Trevel¬ 
yan  said^^to  her  sister,  “  but  I  do  not  feel  that  I  care 
kbout  that  now.  He  shall  have  nothing  to  complain 
of  in  reference  to  any  gayety  on  my  part.  I  will 
see  no  one.  I  will  have  no -  correspondence.  But 
I  will  not  remain  here  after  what  he  has  said  to  me, 
let  him  be  ever  so  angry.  I  declare,  as  I  think  ot  1 
it,  it  seems  to  me  that  no  woman  was  ever  so  cruel¬ 
ly  treated  as  I  have  been.”  Then  she  wrote  one 
further  line  to  her  husband :  — 

“  Not  having  received  any  orders  from  you,  and 
having  promisid  Mm.  Stanbury  that  I  would  leave 
this  house  on  Monday,  I  go  with  Nora  to  my  aunt, 
Mrs.  Outhouse,  to-morrow.  ^  ^  „ 


often  hard  to  go  back  to  the  right  path ;  but  it  may 
always  be  done,  •—  ttr  at  least  attempted. 

“  It  seems  to  me  that  I  take  misery  with  me 
wherever  I  go,”  said  Mm.  Trevelyan. 

“  My  dear,  it  has  not  been  your  fault,”  said  Mrs. 

Stanbury.  ,  ,  „  . ,  _ . 

“  I  do  not  like  to  blame  my  brother,  said  Pris¬ 
cilla,  “because  he  has  done  his  best  to  be  good  to 
us  all;  and  the  punishment  will  fall  heaviest  upon 

him,  because  he  must  pay  for  it.” 

“  He  should  not  be  allowed  to  pay  a  shilling,  said 
Mm.  Trevelyan.  ,  ,  i 

I  Then  the  morning  came,  and  at  seven  o  clock  the 
two  sisteM,  with  the  nurse  and  child,  started  for 
Lissboro’  station  in  Mm.  Crocket  s  open  carnage, 
the  luggage  having  been  sent  on  in  a  cart  Ihere 
were  many  team  shed,  and  any  one  looking  at  the 
party  would  have  thought  that  very  dear  friends 
were  being  torn  asunder. 

“Mother,”  said  Priscilla,  as  soon  as  the  parlor 
door  was  shut,  and  the  two  were  alone  tether, 
“we  must  take  care  that  we  never  are  brought 
again  into  such  a  mistake  as  that.  .They  who  pro¬ 
tect  the  injured  should  be  strong  themselves. 


On  the  Sunday  evening  the  four  ladies  dnvnk  tea 
together,  and  they  all  made  an  effort  to  civil, 
S  even  affectionate,  to  each  other.  Mrs.  Trevel¬ 
yan  had  at  last  allowed 

^ad  come  to  pass  that  she  had  told  her  brother  that 
it  would  be  better  both  for  her  mother  and  for  her¬ 
self  that  the  existing  arrangements  should  be  brought 
Z  an  end,  and  there  had  come  to  be  an  agreemen 
between  them  that  they  should  all  part  in  amity.  But 
the  conversation  on  the  Sunday  evening  was  very 

sure  we  shall  always  think  of  you  both 
with  the  greatest  kindness,  said  Mm.  Stanbupr. 

“  As  for  me,”  said  Priscilla,  “your  being  with  us 
has  been  a  delight  that  I  cannot  describe;  only  it  j 

I  knor^^well,”  said  Mrs.  Trevelyan,  “that  in 
our  present  circumstances  we  are  unable  to  carry 

oor  life  !.«•  fee"." 

said  Priscilla  “  but  the  truth  is  that  we  had  no 
ritrht  to  receive  you  in  such  a  house  as  this.  It  has 
not  been  our  way  of  living,  and  it  cannot  continue 
to  be  so.  It  is  not  wonderful  that  people  should 
tdlk  of  us.  Had  it  been  called  your  house,  it  might 

1  have  been  better.”  .  „ 

“  And  what  will  you  do  now  ?  asked  Nora. 

“  Get  out  of  this  place  as  soon  as  we  can.  It  is 


CHAPTER  XXX. 

DOBOTHY  MARKS  UP  HEK  MIND. 

It  was  true  that  most  ill-natured  things  had  ^en 
said  at  Lissboro’  and  at  Nuncombe  Putney  about 
Mm.  Stanbury  and  the  visitors  at  the  Clock  House, 
and  that  these  ill-natured  things  had  spread  them¬ 
selves  to  Exeter.  Mm.  Ellison  of  Lissboro,  who 
was  not  the  most  good-natured  woman  in  the  world, 
had  told  Mm.  Merton  of  Nuncombe  that  she  had 
been  told  that  the  Colonel’s  v'lsit  to  the  lady  h^ 
been  made  by  express  arrangement  between  the 
Colonel  and  Mm.  Stanbury.  Mrs.  Merton,  who  wm 
very  good-natured,  but  not  the  wisest  woman  in  the 
world,  had  declared  that  any  such  conduct  on  the 
part  of  Mm.  Stanbury  was  quite  impossible.  “  What 
does  it  matter  which  it  is,  Priscilla  or  her  mother  r 
Mm.  Ellison  had  said.  “  These  are  the  facts.  Mrs. 
Trevelyan  has  been  sent  there  to  be  out  ot  the  way 
of  this  Colonel ;  and  the  Colonel  immediately  comes 
down  and  sees  her  at  the  Clock  House.  But  when 
people  are  very  poor,  they  do  get  driven  to  do  almost 

anything.”  .  ,  ,  •  i 

Mm.  Merton,  not  being  very  wise,  had  conceived 
it  to  be  her  duty  to  repeat  this  to  PriHcilla ;  and 
Mm.  Ellison,  not  being  very  good-natured,  had  con¬ 
ceived  it  to  be  hcM  to  repeat  it  to  Mm.  Mac  Hugh 
at  Exeter.  And  then  Boz/.le’s  coming  had  become 

^”“^es.  Mm.  MacHugh.  a  policeman  in  mufti  down 
at  Nuncombe !  I  wonder  what  our  friend  in  the 
,  Close  here  will  think  about  it !  I  have  always  said, 
you  know,  that,  if  she  wanted  to  keep  things  straight 
1  at  Nuncombe,  she  should  have  opened  her  purse- 

*^Trom  all  which  it  may  be  undeMtood  that  Pris- 
’  cilia  Stanbury’s  desire  to  go  back  to  their  old  way 
)  of  living  had  not  been  without  reason. 

J  It  may  be  imagined  that  Miss  Stanbury  of  the 
J  Close  did  not  receive  with  eiiuanimity  the  reports 
i  which  reached  her.  And,  of  course,  when  sOie  dis- 
t  cussed  the  matter  either  with  Martha  or  with  Doro¬ 
thy,  she  fell  back  upon  her  own  early  appreciation 
of  the  folly  of  the  Clock  Hou^e  arrangement.  Nev- 
s  ertheless,  she  had  called  Mm.  Ellison  very  bad 
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pjnM's,  when  she  learned  from  her  friend  Mrs.  Mac- 
Hugh  what  reports  were  being  spread  by  the  lady 
from  Lissboro’. 

“  Mrs.  Ellison  !  Yes,  we  all  know  Mrs.  Ellison  ! 
The  bitterest  tongue  in  Devonshire,  and  the  falsest ! 
There  are  some  people  at  Lissboro’  who  would  be 
well  pleased  if  she  paid  her  way  there  as  well  as 
those  poor  women  do  at  Xuncombe.  I  don’t  think 
mneh  of  what  Mrs.  Ellison  says.” 

s  But  it  is  bad  about  the  policeman,”  said  Mrs. 
MacHugb. 

••  Of  course,  it ’s  bad.  It ’s  all  bad.  I ’m  not  say¬ 
ing  that  it ’s  not  bad.  I ’m  glad  I  ’vc  got  this  other 
Toung  woman  out  of  it.  It ’s  all  that  young  man’s 
doing.  If  I  had  a  son  of  ray  own,  I ’d  sooner  follow 
him  to  the  grave  than  hear  him  call  himself  a  Radical.” 

Then,  On  a  sudden,  there  came  to  the  Close  news 
that  Mrs.  Trevelyan  and  her  sister  were  gone.  On 
the  very  Monday  on  which  they  went,  Priscilla  sent 
a  note  on  to  her  sister,  in  which  no  special  allusion 
was  made  to  Aunt  Stanbury,  but  which  was  no  doubt 
written  with  the  intention  that  the  news  should  be 
communicated. 

“  Gone,  arc  they  ?  As  it  is  ptust  wishing  that 
they  had  n’t  come,  it ’s  the  best  thing  they  could  do 
now.  And  who  is  to  pay  the  rent  of  the  house  now 
they  have  gone  V  ”  As  this  was  a  point  on  which 
Dorothy  was  not  prepared  to  trouble  herself  at  pres¬ 
ent,  she  made  no  answer  to  the  (|uestion. 

Dorothy  at  this  time  was  in  a  state  of  very  great 
perturbation  on  her  own  account.  The  reader  may 
perhaps  remember  that  she  had  bet.n  much  startled 
by  a  proposition  that  had  been  made  to  her  in  refer¬ 
ence  to  her  future  life.  Her  aunt  had  suggested  to 
her  that  she  should  become  —  Mrs.  Gibson.  She 
had  not  as  yet  given  any  answer  to  that  proposition, 
and  had,  indeed,  found  it  to  be  tjuite  impossible  to 
speak  about  it  at  all.  But  there  can  be  no  doubt 
that  the  suggestion  had  opened  out  to  her  altogether 
new  views  of  life.  Up  to  the  moment  of  her  aunt’s 
speech  to  her,  the  idea  of  her  becoming  a  married 
woman  had  never  presented  itself  to  her.  In  her 
humility,  it  h’ad  not  occurred  to  her  that  she  should 
be  counted  as  one  among  the  candidates  for  matri¬ 
mony.  Priscilla  had  taught  her  to  regard  herself  — 
mdeed  they  had  both  so  regarded  themselves  —  as 
bom  to  eat  and  drink  as  little  as  might  be,  and  then 
to  die.  Now,  when  she  was  told  that  she  could,  if 
she  pleased,  become  Mrs.  Gibson,  she  was  almost 
lost  in  a  whirl  of  new  and  confust'd  ideas.  Since 
her  aunt  had  spoken,  Mr.  Gibson  himself  had  dropped 
a  hint  or  two  which  seemed  to  her  to  indicate  that 
he  also  must  be  in  the  secret.  There  had  been  a 
party  with  a  supper  at  Mrs.  Crurabie’s,  at  which 
iwdi  the  ^liss  Frenches  had  been  present.  But  Mr. 
Gibson  had  taken  her,  Dorothy  Stanbury,  out  to 
supper,  leaving  both  Camilla  and  Arabella  behind 
him  in  the  drawing-room!  During  the  quarter  of 
an  hour  afterwards  in  which  the  ladies  were  alone 
while  the  gentlemen  were  eating  and  drinking, 
both  Camilla  and  Arabella  continued  to  wreak 
their  vengeance.  They  asked  questions  about  ^Mrs. 
Trevelyan,  and  suggested  that  Mr.  Gibson  might  be 
sent  over  to  put  things  right.  But  Miss  Stanbury 
had  heard  them,  and  had  fallen  upon  them  with  a 
heavy  hand. 

“There’s  a  good  deal  expected  of  Mr.  Gibson, 
my  dears,”  she  said,  “  which  it  seems  to  mo  Mr. 
Gibson  is  not  inclined  to  perform.” 

“It  is  quite  indill'erent  to  us  what  Mr.  Gibson 
may  be  inclined  to  perforin,”  said  Arabella.  “  I ’m 
sure  we  sha’  n’t  interfere  with  Miss  Dorothy.” 


As  this  was  said  quite  out  loud  before  all  the 
other  latlies,  Dorothy  was  oveniome  with  shame. 
But  her  aunt  comforted  her  when  they  were  again 
at  home. 

“  Laws,  ray  dear;  what  does  it  matter?  When 
you  ’re  Mrs.  Gibson,  you  ’ll  be  proud  of  it  all.” 

Was  it  then  really  written  in  the  book  of  the 
Fates  that  she,  Dorothy  Stanbury,  w.as  to  become 
Mrs.  Gibson  ?  Poor  Dorothy  began  to  feel  that 
she  was  called  upon  to  exercise  an  amount  of 
thought  and  personal  decision  to  w  hich  she  had  not 
been  accustomed.  Hitherto,  in  the  things  which  she 
had  done  or  lefc  undone  she  had  received  instruc¬ 
tions  which  she  could  obey.  Had  her  mother  and 
Priscilla  told  lier  positively  not  to  go  to  her  aunt’s 
house,  she  would  have  remained  at  Xuncombe  with¬ 
out  complaint.  Had  her  aunt,  since  her  coming, 
given  her  orders  as  to  her  mode  of  life,  —  enjoined, 
for  instance,  additional  church  attendances,  or  de¬ 
sired  her  to  perform  menial  services  in  the  house,  — 
she  would  have  obeyed  from  custom,  without  a 
word.  But  when  she  was  told  that  she  was  to  mar¬ 
ry  Mr.  Gibson,  it  did  seem  to  her  to  be  necessary  to 
do  something  more  than  obey.  Did  she  love  Mr. 
Gibson  ?  She  tried  hard  to  teach  herself  to  think 
that  she  might  learn  to  love  him.  Ho  was  a  nice- 
looking  man  enough,  with  sandy  hair,  and  a  head 
rather  bald,  with  thin  lips,  and  a  narrow  nose,  who 
certainly  did  preach  drawling  sermons  but  of 
whom  everybody  said  that  he  was  a  very  excellent 
cleigyman.  He  had  a  house  and  an  income,  and 
all  Exeter  had  long  since  decided  that  he  was  a 
man  who  would  certainly  marry.  He  was  one  of 
those  men  of  whom  it  may  be  said  that  they  have 
no  possible  claim  to  remain  unmarried.  lie  was 
fair  game,  and,  unless  he  surrendered  himself  to  be 
bagged  before  long,  would  subject  himself  to  just 
and  loud  complaint.  The  Miss  Frenches  had  been 
aware  of  this,  and  had  thought  to  make  sure  of  him 
among  them.  It  was  a  little  hard  upon  them  that 
the  old  maid  of  the  Close,  as  they  always  called 
Miss  Stanbury,  should  interfere  with  them  when 
their  booty  was  almost  won.  And  they  felt  it  to  be 
the  harder  because  Dorothy  Stanbury  was,  as  they 
thought,  so  poor  a  creature.  That  Dorothy  herself 
should  have  any  doubt  as  to  accepting  Mr.  Gibson 
was  an  idea  that  never  occurred  to  them.  But 
Dorothy  had  her  doubts.  When  she  came  to  think 
of  it,  she  remembered  that  she  had  never  as  yet 
spoken  a  word  to  Mr.  Gibson,  beyond  such  little 
trilling  remarks  as  are  made  over  a  tea-table.  She 
might  learn  to  love  him,  but  she  did  not  think  that 
she  loved  him  as  yet. 

“  I  don’t  suppose  all  this  will  make  any  differ¬ 
ence  to  Mr.  Gib.soii,”  said  Miss  Stanbury  to  her 
niece,  on  the  morning  after  the  receipt  of  Priscilla’s 
note  stating  that  the  Trevelyans  had  left  Nun- 
combe. 

Dorothy  always  blushed  when  Mr.  Gibson’s  name 
was  mentioned,  and  she  blushed  now.  But  she  did 
not  at  all  understand  her  aunt’s  allusion.  “  I  don’t 
know  what  you  mean,  aunt,”  she  said. 

“  Well,  you  know,  my  dear,  what  they  say  about 
Mrs.  Treielyaii  and  the  Clock  House  is  not  very 
nice.  If  Mr.  Gibson  were  to  turn  round  ami  say 
that  the  connection  was  n’t  pleasant,  no  one  would 
have  a  right  to  complain.” 

The  faint  customary  blush  on  Dorothy’s  chocks 
which  Mr.  Gibsgn’s  name  had  produced  now  cov¬ 
ered  her  whole  face,  even  up  to  the  roots  of  her 
hair.  “  If  he  thinks  ba4  of  mamma,  I ’m  sure,  Aunt 
Stanbury,  I  don’t  w.ant  to  see  him  again.” 
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“  That ’s  all  very  fine,  my  dear ;  but  a  man  has  to 
think  of  himself,  you  know.” 

“  Of  course  he  thinks  of  himself;  why  should  n’t 
he  ?  I  dare  say  he  thinks  of  himself  more  than  I 
do.” 

“  Dorothy,  don’t  be  a  fool.  A  good  husband  is  n’t 
to  be  caught  every  day.” 

“  Aunt  Stanbury,  I  don’t  want  to  catch  any 
man.” 

“  Dorothy,  don’t  be  a  fool.” 

“  I  must  say  it.  1  don’t  suppose  Mr.  Gibson  thinks 
of  me  the  least  in  the  world.” 

“  Pshaw  !  I  tell  you  he  does.” 

“  But  as  for  mamma  and  Priscilla,  I  nevetk  could 
like  anybody  for  a  moment  who  would  be  ashamed 
of  them.” 

She  was  most  anxious  to  declare  that,  as  far  as 
she  knew  herself  and  her  own  wishes  at  present,  she 
entertained  no  partiality  for  Mr.  Gibson,  no  feel¬ 
ing  which  could  become  partiality  even  if  Mr.  Gib¬ 
son  was  to  declare  himself  willing  to  accept  her 
mother  and  her  sister  with  herself.  But  she  did  not 
dare  to  say  so.  There  was  an  instinct  within  her 
which  made  it  almost  impossible  to  her  to  express 
an  olnection  to  a  suitor  before  the  suitor  had  de- 
clarea  himself  to  be  one.  She  could  speak  out  as 
touching  her  mother  and  her  sister,  but  as  to  her 
own  feelings  she  could  express  neither  assent  nor 
dissent. 

“  I  should  like  to  have  it  settled  soon,”  said  Miss 
Stanbury,  in  a  melancholy  voice.  Eyen  to  this 
Dorothy  could  make  no  reply.  What  did  soon 
mean  ?  Perhaps  in  the  course  of  a  year  or  two. 
“  If  it  could  be  arranged  by  the  end  of  this  week,  it 
would  be  a  great  comfort  to  me.”  Dorothy  almost 
fell  off  her  chair,  and  was  stricken  altogether  dumb. 
“  I  told  you,  I  think,  that  Brooke  Burgess  b  coming 
here?” 

“  You  said  he  was  to  come  some  day.” 

“  He  b  to  be  here  on  Monday.  I  have  n’t  seen 
him  for  more  than  twelve  years,  and  now  he ’s  to  be 
here  next  week !  Dear,  dear !  When  1  think  some¬ 
times  of  all  the  hard  words  that  have  been  spoken, 
and  the  harder  thoughts  that  have  been  in  people’s 
minds,  I  often  regret  that  the  money  ever  came  to 
me  at  all.  I  could  have  done  without  it  veiy  well, 
—  very  well.” 

“  But  all  the  unpleasantness  is  over  now,  aunt.” 

“  I  don’t  know  about  that.  Unpleasantness  of 
that  kind  is  apt  to  rankle  long.  But  1  was  n’t  going 
to  give  up  my  rights.  Nobody  but  a  coward  does 
that.  They  talked  of  going  to  law  and  trying  the 
will,  but  they  would  n’t  have  got  much  by  that.  And 
then  they  abused  me  for  two  years.  When  they  had 
done  and  got  sick  of  it,  I  told  them  they  should  have 
it  all  back  ajxain  as  soon  as  I  am  dead.  It  won’t  be 
long  now.  This  Burgess  is  the  elder  nephew,  and  he 
shall  have  it  all.” 

.  “  Is  not  he  grateful  ?  ” 

“  No.  Why  should  be  be  grateful  ?  I  don’t  do 
it  for  special  love  of  him.  I  don’t  want  his  gratitude, 
nor  anybody’s  gratitude.  Look  at  Hugh.  1  did  love 
him.” 

“  I  am  grateful.  Aunt  Stanbury.” 

“  Are  you,  my  dear  ?  Then  show  it  by  being  a 
good  wife  to  Mr.  Gibson,  and  ahappy  wife.  I  want 
to  get  everything  settled  while  Burgess  b  here.  If 
he  b  to  have  it,  why  should  I  keep  him  out  of  it 
whilst  I  live  ?  I  wonder  whether  Mr.  Gibson  would 
mind  coming  and  living  here,  Dolly  ?  ” 

The  thing  was  coming  so- near  to  her  that  Doro¬ 
thy  began  to  feel  that  she  must,  in  truth,  make  up 


her  mind,  and  let  her  aunt  know  also  how  it  had 
been  made  up.  She  was  sensible  enough  to  per¬ 
ceive  that,  if  she  did  not  prepare  herself  for  the  oc- 
casion,  she  would  find  herself  hampered  by  an  en¬ 
gagement  simply  because  her  aunt  had  presumed 
that  it  was  out  of  the  (question  that  she  should  not 
ac(|uiesce.  She  would  drift  into  marriage  with  Mr. 
Gibson  against  her  will.  Her  greatest  difficulty 
was  the  fact  that  her  aunt  clearly  bad  no  doubt  on 
the  subject.  And  as  for  herself,  hitherto  her  feel¬ 
ings  did  not,  on  cither  side,  go  beyond  doubts. 
Assuredly  it  would  be  a  very*  good  thing  for  her  to 
become  Mrs.  Gibson,  if  only  she  could  create  for 
herself  some  attachment  for  the  man.  At  the  pres¬ 
ent  moment  her  aunt  said  nothing  more  about  Mr. 
Gibson,  having  her  mind  much  occupied  with  the 
coming  of  Mr.  Brooke  Burgess. 

“I  remember  him  twenty  years  ago  and  more; 
as  nice  a  boy  as  you  would  wish  to  see.  His  father 
was  the  fourth  of  the  brothers.  Dear,  dear !  Three 
of  them  are  gone ;  and  the  only  one  remaining  is 
old  Barty,  whom  no  one  ever  loved.” 

The  Burgesses  had  been  great  people  in  Exeter, 
having  been  both  bankers  and  brewers  there,  but 
the  light  of  the  family  had  paled  ;  and  though  Bar¬ 
tholomew  Burgess,  of  whom  Miss  Stanbury  de¬ 
clared  that  no  one  had  ever  loved  him,  still  had  a 
share  in  the  bank,  it  was  well  understood  in  the  city 
that  the  real  wealth  in  the  firm  of  Cropper  .and 
Burgess  belonged  to  the  Cropper  family.  Indeed, 
the  most  considerable  portion  of  the  fortune  that 
had  been  realized  by  old  Mr.  Burgess  hail  come 
into  the  possession  of  Miss  Stanbury'  herself.  Bar¬ 
tholomew  Stanbury  had  never  forgiven  his  brother’s 
will,  and  between  him  and  Jemima  Stanbury  the 
feud  was  irreconcilable.  The  next  brother,  Tom 
Burgess,  had  been  a  solicitor  at  Liverpool,  and  had 
done  well  there.  But  Miss  Stanbury  knew  nothing 
of  the  Tom  Burgesses,  as  she  called  them.  The 
fourth  brother,  Harry  Burgess,  had  been  a  clergy¬ 
man,  and  this  Brooke  Burgess,  Junior,  who  was  now 
coming  to  the  Close,  had  been  left  with  a  widowed 
mother,  the  eldest  of  a  large  family.  It  need  not 
now  be  told  at  length  how  there  had  been  ill-blood 
also  between  this  clergyman  .and  the  heiress.  There 
had  been  attempts  at  friendship,  and  at  one  time 
Miss  Stanbury  had  received  the  Rev.  Harry  Bur¬ 
gess  and  all  his  family  at  the  Close,  but  the  at¬ 
tempts  had  not  been  successful ;  and  though  our  old 
friend  had  never  wavered  in  her  determination  to 
leave  the  money  all  back  to  some  one  of  the  Bur¬ 
gess  family,  and  with  this  view  had  made  a  pilgrim¬ 
age  to  London  some  twelve  years  since,  and  had 
renewed  her  acquaintance  with  the  widow  and  the 
children,  still,  there  had  been  no  comfort.able  rela¬ 
tions  between  her  and  any'  of  the  Burgess  family. 
Old  Barty  Burgess,  whom  she  met  in  the  Close  or 
saw  in  the  High  Street  every  day  of  her  life  was 
her  great  enemy.  He  had  tried  his  best  —  so  at 
least  she  was  convinced  —  to  drive  her  out  of  the 
pale  of  society,  years  upon  years  ago,  by'  saying 
evil  things  of  her.  She  had  conquered  in  that 
combat. 

Her  victory  had  been  complete,  and  she  had  tri¬ 
umphed  .after  a  most  signal  fashion.  But  this  tri¬ 
umph  did  not  silence  Barty  ’s  tongue  nor  soften  his 
heart.  When  she  prayed  to  be  forgiven,  as  she 
herself  forgave  others,  she  always  exempted  Barty 
Burgess  from  her  prayers.  There  are  things  which 
flesh  and  blood  cannot  do.  She  had  not  liked  Har- 
n'  Burgess’  widow,  nor,  for  the  matter  of  that,  Har^ 
Burgess  himself.  When  she  had  last  seen  the  chil- 
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dren  she  had  not  liked  any  of  them  much,  and  had 
hsd  her  doubts  even  as  to  Brooke.  But  with  that 
branch  of  the  family  she  was  willing  to  try  again. 
Brooke  was  now  coming  to  the  Close,  having  re¬ 
ceived,  however,  an  intimation,  that  if,  during  his 
visit  to  Exeter,  he  chose  to  see  his  Uncle  Barty,  any 
sack  intercourse  must  be  kept  quite  in  the  back¬ 
ground.  While  he  remained  in  Miss  Stanbury’s 
boose,  he  was  to  remain  there  as  though  there  were 
DO  such  person  as  Mr.  Bartholomew  Burgess  in 
Exeter. 

At  this  time  Brooke  Burgess  was  a  man  just 
turned  thirty,  and  was  a  clerk  in  the  Ecclesiastical 
Record  OlBce  in  Somerset  House.  No  doubt  the 
peculiar  nature  and  name  of  the  public  department 
to  which  he  was  attached  had  done  something  to 
recommend  him  to  Miss  Stanbury.  Ecclesiastical 
records  were  things  greatly  to  be  reverenced  in  her 
eyes,  and  she  felt  that  a  gentleman  wlio  handled 
ttem  and  dealt  with  them  would  probably  be  sedate, 
gentlemanlike,  and  conservative.  Brooke  Burgess, 
when  she  had  last  seen  him,  was  just  about  to  enter 
upon  the  duties  of  the  oflice.  Then  there  had  come 
onence,  and  she  had  in  truth  known  nothing  of  him 
from  that  day  to  this.  The  visitor  was  to  be  at 
Exeter  on  the  following  Monday,  and  very  much 
was  done  in  preparation  of  his  coming.  There  was 
to  be  a  dinner-party  on  that  very  day,  and  dinner¬ 
parties  were  not  common  with  Miss  Stanburj'.  She 
Lad,  however,  explained  to  Martha  that  she  in¬ 
tended  to  put  her  best  foot  forward.  Martha  under¬ 
stood  perfectly  that  Mr.  Brooke  Burgess  was  to  be 
received  as  the  heir  of  property.  Sir  Peter  Man- 
cudy,  the  great  Devonshire  chemist,  was  coming  to 
dinner,  and  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Powel  from  Haldon,  — 
people  of  great  distinction  in  that  part  of  the  coun¬ 
ty,  —  Mrs.  hlacHugh,  of  course ;  and,  equally  of 
course,  Mr.  Gibson.  There  was  a  deep  discussion 
between  Miss  Stanbury  and  Martha  as  to  asking 
two  of  the  Cliflbrds,  and  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Noel  from 
Doddiscombeleigb.  Martha  had  been  very  much  in 
favor  of  having  twelve.  Miss  Stanbury  had  de¬ 
clared  that  with  twelve  she  must  have  two  waiters 
from  the  greengrocers,  and  that  two  waiters  would 
overpower  her  own  domesticities  below  stairs.  Mar¬ 
tha  had  declared  that  she  did  n’t  care  about  them 
any  more  than  if  they  were  puppy-dogs.  But  Miss 
Stanbury  had  been  quite  firm  against  twelve.  She 
had  consented  to  have  ten,  for  the  sake  of  artistic 
arrangement  at  the  table  :  “  They  should  be  panta¬ 
loons  and  petticoats  alternate,  you  know,”  she  had 
said  to  Martha,  —  and  had  therefore  asked  the 
Cliffords.  But  the  Cliffords  could  not  come,  and 
then  she  had  declined  to  make  any  further  attempt. 
Indeed  a  new  idea  had  struck  her.  Brooke  Burgess, 
her  guest,  should  sit  at  one  end  of  the  table,  and 
Mr.  Gibson,  the  clergyman,  at  the  other.  In  this 
way  the  proper  alternation  would  be  effected. 
When  Martha  heard  this,  Klartha  quite  understood 
the  extent  of  the  good  fortune  that  was  in  store  for 
Dorothy.  If  Mr.  Gibson  was  to  be  welcomed  in 
that  way,  it  could  only  be  in  preparation  of  his  be¬ 
coming  one  of  the  family. 

And  Dorothy  herself  became  aware  that  she  must 
make  up  her  mind.  It  was  not  so  declared  to  her, 
but  she  came  to  understand  that  it  was  very  probable 
that  something  would  occur  on  the  coming  Monday 
which  would  require  her  to  be  ready  with  her 
answer  on  that  day.  And  she  was  greatly  tormented 
by  feeling  that  if  she  could  not  bring  herself  to  ac¬ 
cept  Mr.  Gibson,  —  should  Mr.  Gibson  propose  to 
her,  as  to  which  she  continued  to  tell  herself  that 


the  chance  of  such  a  thing  must  be  very  remote  in¬ 
deed,  —  but  that  if  he  should  propose  to  her,  and  if 
she  could  not  accept  him,  her  aunt  ought  to  know 
that  it  would  be  so  before  the  moment  came.  But 
yet  she  could  not  bring  herself  to  speak  to  her  aunt 
as  though  any  such  pro|x>sition  were  possible. 

It  happened  that  during  the  week,  on  the  Satur¬ 
day,  Priscilla  came  into  Exeter.  Dorothy  met  her 
sister  at  the  railway  station,  and  then  the  two 
walked  tc^ther  two  miles  and  back  along  the 
Crediton  Koad.  Aunt  Stanbury  had  consented  to 
Priscilla  coming  to  the  Close,  even  though  it  was 
not  tlu  day  appointed  for  such  vbits ;  but  the  walk 
had  Men  preferred  and  Dorothy  felt  that  she 
would  be  able  to  ask  for  counsel  from  the  only  hu¬ 
man  being  to  whom  she  could  have  brought  herself 
to  confide  the  fact  that  a  gentleman  was  expected 
to  ask  her  to  marn'  him.  But  it  was  not  till  they 
had  turned  upon  their  walk,  that  she  was  able  to 
open  her  mouth  on  the  subject,  even  to  her  sister. 
Priscilla  had  been  very  full  of  their  own  cares  at 
Nuncombe,  and  had  said  much  of  her  determination 
to  leave  the  Clock  House  and  to  return  to  the  re¬ 
tirement  of  some  small  cottage.  She  had  already 
written  to  Hugh  to  this  effect,  and  during  their 
walk  had  said  much  of  her  own  folly  in  having  con¬ 
sented  to  so  great  a  change  in  their  mode  of  life. 
At  last  Dorothy  struck  in  with  her  story. 

“  Aunt  Stanbury  wants  me  to  make  a  change 
too.” 

“  What  change  ?  ”  asked  Priscilla,  anxiously. 

“  It  is  not  lay  idea,  Priscilla,  and  I  don’t  think 
that  there  can  be  anything  in  it  Indeed,  I ’m  sure 
there  is  n't  I  don’t  see  how  it 's  possible  there 
should  be.” 

“  But  what  is  it,  Dolly  ?  ” 

“  I  suppose  there  can’t  be  any  harm  in  my  telling 
you.” 

“  If  it ’s  anything  concerning  yourself,  I  should 
say  not  If  it  concerns  Aunt  Stanbury,  I  dare  say 
she ’d  rather  you  held  your  tongue.” 

“  It  concerns  me  most,”  said  Dorothy. 

“  She  does  n’t  want  you  to  leave  her ;  does  she  ?  ” 

“  Well,  yes ;  no.  By  what  she  said  last,  —  I 
should  n’t  leave  her  at  all  in  that  way.  Only  I ’m 
sure  it ’s  not  possible.” 

“  I  am  the  worst  hand  in  the  world,  Dolly,  at 
guessing  a  riddle.” 

“  You ’ve  heard  of  that  ilr.  Gibson,  the  clergj'- 
man,  —  have  n’t  you  ?  ” 

“  Of  course  I  have.” 

“  W’ell  —  Mind,  you  know,  it’s  only  what  Aunt 
Stanbury  says.  He  has  never  so  much  as  opened 
his  lips  to  me  himself,  except  to  say,  ‘  How  do  you 
do  ?  ’  and  that  kind  of  thing.” 

“  Aunt  Stanbury  wants  you  to  marry  him  ?  ” 

“  Yes !  ” 

“’Well?” 

“  Of  course  it ’s  out  of  the  question,”  said  Doro¬ 
thy,  sadly. 

“  I  don’t  see  why  it  should  be  out  of  the  ques¬ 
tion,”  said  IViscilla,  proudly.  “Indeed,  if  Aunt 
Stanbury.has  said  much  about  it,  I  should  say  that 
Mr.  Gibsdb  himself  must  have  spoken  to  her.” 

“  Do  you  think  he  has  ?  ” 

“  I  do  not  believe  that  my  aunt  would  raise  false 
hojjes,”  said  Priscilla. 

“  But  I  have  n’t  any  hopes.  That  is  to  say,  I 
had  never  thought  about  such  a  thing.” 

“  But  you  think  about  it  now,  Dolly  ?  ” 

“  I  should  never  have  dreamed  about  it,  only  for 
Aunt  Stanbury.” 
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“  But,  dearest,  you  are  dreaming  of  it  now ;  are 
you  not  ?  ” 

“  Only  because  she  says  that  it  is  to  be  so.  You 
don’t  know  how  generous  she  is.  She  says  that  if  it 
should  be  so,  she  will  give  me  ever  so  much  money ; 
—  two  thousand  pounds !  ” 

“  Then  I  am  quite  sure  that  she  and  Mr.  Gibson 
must  understand  each  other.” 

“  Of  course,”  said  Dorothy,  sadly,  “  if  he  were  to 
think  of  such  a  thing  at  all,  it  would  only  be  be¬ 
cause  the  money  would  be  convenient.” 

“  Not  at  all,”  said  Priscilla,  sternly,  —  with  a 
sternness  that  was  very  comfortable  to  her  l^tener. 
“  Not  at  all.  Why  should  not  Mr.  Gibson  love  you 
as  well  as  any  man  ever  loved  any  woman  ?  You 
are  nice-looking,”  —  Dorothy  blushed  beneath  her 
hat  even  at  her  sister’s  praise,  —  “  and  good-tem¬ 
pered,  and  lovable  in  every  way.  And  I  think 
you  are  just  fitted  to  make  a  good  wife.” 

“  No,  you  would  n’t.” 

“  And  you  must  not  suppose,  Dolly,  that  because 
Mr.  Gibson  wouldn’t  perhaps  have  asked  you  with¬ 
out  the  money,  that  therefore  he  is  mercenary.  It 
so  often  happens  that  a  gentleman  can’t  marry  un¬ 
less  the  lady  has  some  money !  ” 

“  But  he  has  n’t  asked  me  at  all.” 

“  I  suppose  be  will,  dear.” 

“  I  only  know  what  Aunt  Stanbury  says.” 

“  You  may  be  sure  that  he  will  ask  you.” 

“  And  what  must  I  say,  Priscilla  ?  ” 

“  What  must  you  say  ?  Nobody  can  tell  you 
that,  dear,  but  yourself.  Do  you  like  him  ?  ” 

“  I  don’t  dislike  him.” 

“  Is  that  all  ?  ” 

“  I  know  him  so  very  little,  Priscilla  Everybody 
says  he  is  very  good  ;  and  then  it ’s  a  great  thing  — 
is  n’t  it  ?  —  that  he  should  be  a  clergyman.” 

“  I  don’t  know  about  that.” 

“  I  think  it  is.  If  it  were  possible  that  I  should 
ever  marry  any  one,  I  should  like  a  clergyman  so 
much  the  best.” 

“  Then  you  do  know  what  to  say  to  him.” 

“  No,  I  don’t,  Priscilla.  I  don’t  know  at  all.” 

“  Look  here,  dearest  What  my  aunt  offers  to 
you  is  a  very  great  step  in  life.  If  you  can  accept 
this  gentleman  I  think  you  would  be  happy ;  and 
I  think,  also,  which  should  be  of  more  impiortanco 
for  your  consideration,  that  you  would  make  him 
happy.  It  is  a  brighter  prospect,  dear  Dolly,  than 
to  live  either  with  us  at  Nuncombe,  or  even  with 
Aunt  Stanbury  as  her  niece.” 

“  But  if  I  don’t  love  him.  Priscilla  V  ” 

“  Then  give  it  up,  and  be  as  you  are,  my  own, 
own,  dearest  sister.” 

“  So  I  will,”  said  Dorothy,  and  at  that  time  her 
mind  was  made  up. 

[To  be  continaed.] 


HISTORIC  CHRISTMASES. 

Yule-tide  in  the  year  1066  was  not  a  happy  one 
ibr  the  English.  Harold,  the  king,  had  fallen  but  a 
few  weeks  before,  in  the  one  great  battle  on  which 
he  staked  his  erown,  and  his  people  had  found  out 
in  the  interiin  what  it  was  to  have  a  Norman  con¬ 
queror  for  their  master.  They  were  yet  to  learn, 
as  learn  they  did  by  many  a  bitter*le.sson,  how  pow¬ 
erless  they  were  to  throw  off  the  yoke  that  con¬ 
queror  had  placed  upon  them.  They  were  stunned 
by  the  shock  of  Harold’s  overthrow ;  they  could  not 
realize  their  loss ;  and  when  they  were  called  upon 
to  attend  the  coronation  of  the  new  king,  they 


obeyed  as  it  were  mechanically,  not  recognizing  the 
full  significance  of  the  act.  The  day  was  Christous 
Day,  the  scene  of  the  coronation  was  Westminster 
Abbey,  and  there  was  gathered  a  splendid  band  of 
those  hardy  men  before  whom  the  princes  of  the 
Continent  had  bowed  down,  and  who  now  presented 
themselves  in  England  because  they  found  them¬ 
selves  cramped  in  their  duchy  of  Normandy,  and  be¬ 
cause  the  rich  island  of  Britain  offered  attractions 
perfectly  irresistible  to  men  who  were  con(|uerors  by 
nature.  William,  aware  of  the  importance  of  the 
rite  of  coronation  in  the  eyes  of  a  superstitious  peo¬ 
ple,  who  believed  that  Divine  authority  was  con¬ 
veyed  by  the  anointing  oil,  hastened  to  be  crowned 
before  the  English  should  have  recovered  from  the 
stunning  effects  of  the  battle  of  Hastings.  To  guard 
against  any  violent  expression  of  national  ill-will 
which  might  burst  forth  on  so  signal  an  occasion  of 
triumph,  William  stationed  a  number  of  chosen  men 
in  the  neighborhood  of  the  abbey,  the  building  itself 
being  also  thronged  with  his  friends  and  supporters. 
Some  Englishmen  were  present,  but  not  in  force, 
and  these  were  rather  sight-seers,  idlers,  men  who 
might  have  been  anywhere  to  see  anything,  than 
representatives  of  the  nation.  One  representative 
man  there  was,  indeed,  Aldred,  Archbishop  of  Y’ork, 
who,  in  the  absence  of  Stigand,  the  suspended  pri¬ 
mate,  was  to  crown  the  new  king ;  but  he  was  there 
rather  because  he  must  than  because  he  would,  and 
was  little  more  than  a  tool  in  the  hands  of  the  sov- ! 
ereign.  The  generality  of  the  English  remained  at  i 
home,  sad  and  heavy,  and  the  Conqueror,  doubting 
what  precisely  their  temper  might  be,  was  the  least 
bit  anxious,  though  he  relied  upon  his  soldiers  to 
repress  any  hostile  demonstration.  The  ceremony 
proceeded,  and  the  Bishop  of  Constance  asked  the 
Normans,  the  Archbishop  of  York  the  English, 
whether  they  would  have  William  for  their  king. 
The  people  answered  with  an  acclaim  so  loud  that 
the  sound  of  it  was  heard  outside  the  abbey,  and  the 
soldiers,  supposing,  or  rather  feigning  to  believe, 
that  the  tumult  was  caused  by  an  attack  on  the  Nor¬ 
mans  within  the  church,  forthwith  set  upon  the  un¬ 
offending  people  of  Westminster,  slew  many  of 
them,  and  burned  and  plundered  many  a  house  be¬ 
fore  they  could  be  stopped.  The  sadness  which 
already  prevailed  in  England  that  Christmas  Day' 
was  heightened  into  sorrow  when  the  people  saw, 
by  woful  e.xperience,  the  wanton  kind  of  spirit  that 
had  found  its  way  into  the  seat  of  government. 

Another  Christmas,  two  years  afterwards,  was  to 
bo  still  more  doleful  to  the  Britons.  The  people  oi 
the  northern  counties,  t-sking  advantage  of  the  dis¬ 
affection  of  some  powerful  Norman  barons,  rose  in 
arms,  with  the  intention  of  throwing  off  the  Norman 
yoke.  They  surprised  several  garrisons,  and  put 
them  to  the  sword,  and  in  a  few  days  the  whole  of 
the  open  country  was  in  their  bands  as  far  south  as 
the  Humber.  William  marched  in  person  against 
them,  and  having  driven  in  the  British  troops  upon 
their  supports  north  of  York,  kept  bis  Christmas  in 
that  city,  to  the  great  disgust  of  the  people,  who 
confidently  hoped  that  the  severity  of  the  winter 
would  compel  him  to  return  to  the  southward.  The 
thought  that  William  matured  at  Y’ork  at  this  season 
of  “  peace  on  earth  and  good-will  towards  men,”  was 
how  he  might  best  exterminate  the  refractory  north- 
men.  As  soon  as  the  Christmas  festivities  were 
over,  he  parcelled  out  his  army  into  what  would 
now  be  called  flying  columns,  and  gave  orders  that 
the  whole  country  on  the  western  side  of  England, 
I  between  the  cities  of  York  and  Durham,  should  be 
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Tia  .Mtfl  and  that  neither  man,  woman,  nor  child  rea» 
^  Id  be  ’snared.  He  grimly  calculated  that  tho^  capt 
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f.U  a  prey  to  the  inclemency  of  the  season ;  and,  that  tern 
S  JuSment  of  the  insurgents  might  be  the  more  tnc 
Ktual,  extending  beyond  the  present  ‘n‘o  the  mor 
he  directed  that  beast  as  well  as  man  should  the 
te  dT^royed,  together  with  all  implements  of  bus-  Cha 
Sjry”  hat  n^a  house  should  be  left  «tandm^  and  mos 
St  blank  desolatioA  should  reign  supreme.  The^  t 
were  carried  out  with  an  exactitude  that  mg, 
Ih”  hirpKd  a  fiend ;  the  face  of  pf  urejras  fou, 
Kaneed  betw°en  the  Ouse  and  the  Scottish  border , 

Uhpd  6v  sword,  famine,  disease,  or  climate,  and  a  wa 
Srk  wL  set  that  Christmas  on  the  counties  of  the  anj 
!frth  ^ich  it  took  more  than  a  hundred  years  wai 
tnilv  to  efface  Well  might  the  people  be  ex- 
S^or  saying!  as  they  d^  say  afterwards,  that  op, 

«  Christ  and  his  saints  slept.  , 

It  was  on  Christmas  Day,  in  the  year  11  jO  th^  thj 
Thomas  h  Becket,  the  first  Englishman  who  h^  » 
Sen  promoted  to  any  grpatoffice  «>nce  the  conquest  ^ 
^polled  the  pulpit  of  his  cathedral  church  at  Can  an 
^burvVnd  SreLhed  what  may  be  described  as  co 
£  S  funerTsermon.  He  alluded  in  terms  of  ha 
reproach  and  indignation,  to  the  S 

to^!!hich  he  had  l^en  subjected,  and  prophesied  th^  th 
the  thirst  of  his  enemies  for  his  blood  would  soon  be 

The  people  were  sad ;  for  they  loved  him  ar 

blood  has  procured  for  them  a  nteSury  and  h 

L“rL';riitTrete?u,  aJetb,  d 

EngUsh  prelates  whom  he  had  o^commun.catji.  i 
«  ThI  rest  IS  well  known.  “In  the  name  of  Christ  t 
Sd  for  the  defence  of  his  ekurch,  I  am  ready  to 
f-  die  ”  So  spoke,  for  the  last  time,  Thomas  h  Beck-  t 
rt  •’  and  then,  on  the  floor  of  the  church  in  which  a  . 
few  days  before  he  had  taken  his  ] 

tian  festival  of  the  Nativity,  gave  up  the  ghost.  ) 

Let  urtur^  to  a  more  ireeable  picture ;  one  in  . 
V  which  the  bright  blood-red  does  not  so  predominate. 
The  season  is  Christmas;  and  there  are  knights,  , 

at  DtelateTand  a  primate.  They  are  engaged  in  wm- 

Ei  t\loodJs  victory,  the  greatest  jhe  nation 
to  had^won  since  the  Norman  conquest. 

^  the  enemy  over  whom  the  victory  is  to  gainea , 

!»•  and  toe  oWect  of  Stephen  Langton  the  primate, 

•“  and  of  the  confederate  barons,  is  to  ob^n  his  sign 
a“  ture  to  the  Great  Charter  of  English  liberties. 

’“t  There  is  determination,  some  suppresse 
oi  too  nerhaos  in  the  countenances  of  the  men,  but 
“  SS^’vengeful’look,  no  hint  of  that  sort  of  mood  in 

s  cr  Tb 

ter  S  of  Lan-ton’s  eloquence  had.  at  previous  meet- 

thev  were  to  provide  themselves  with  horses  ana 
S,  in  S.  lik^  manner  that  S 

chance  break  through  that  J  ^ 

sworn  (which  they  wdU  beUeved),  and  recoil  by 


reason  of  his  duplicity,  they  would  '“ejantly,  by  j 
capturing  his  castles,  compel  him  to  „  | 

faction”  How  the  barons  throve,  how  the  Ki^ 
[Sporized,  put  them  off  till  Easter  tned  every  | 
trick  he  knew  to  thwart  them,  and  j 

months’  time  from  the  “  nativity  of  our  Lord,  I 

the  season  here  spoken  of,  he  was  forced  to  sign  the 
Charter,  are  matters  familiar  to  the  knowledge  o  j 

I  “  ChriStmM  seems  to  have  been,  historically  speak-  j 
iniT  reason  in  which  statesmen  and  others  who  j 
fought  and  exercised  their  bodies  during  the  rest  of  ; 
the^year,  deliberated  as  to  what  they  should  do 
nexto  a  season  in  which  kin«  who  .g®*®?. 

war  sat  down  and  counted  the  cost,  and  in  whic  j  j 
any  light  work  of  state,  whether  for  good  or  for  evil,  j  j 

wa^^fomerly  a  time  ^  J  ’  I  j 

opposed  armies  went  into  winter  quartern .  “J  the  ^ 
commanders  on  either  side  went  ^  ij 

themselves,  and  to  get  ready  fresh  means  of  attacx  i 

lgSS«ex.  A.  Cbfr 

s^n  when  people  in  high  places  were  likely,  it  at  j 
anv  time  to  be  off  their  guard ;  and  we  fin^*  j 
!  co^lingly  that  not  a  few  of  the  state 

r  have  recorded  — assassinations 

;  big  men,  plots  of  one  ®nd  ano  her  -  have  had 
t  their  denouement  at  or  about  Christmas. 

5  As  an  example  in  support  of  the  statement  that 

:  any  light,  unwarlike 

J  SistmarTnT:  ye^  Simon'de  Mont- 

«  Jon  and  thought  oyer  h,.  next  mov^  Happaytb. 

d.  ideaprescnteaiteeir.toh«m.nd,th.t,.fhet.i.h^ 

«,  to  secure  the  nation  in  oo.IdP"'"  “  | 

a  and  to  strengthen  his_^-np,.«^^^^^^  j 

'*■  J&to  ChristmLrf  the  year  1264  S  justly  peat  | 

E  =Lrierr|i«|i 

on  should  not  be  law.  Richard  11., 

1  is  »  The  skipping  king,  *'■“ 

.J  .  With  slinllow  jesters  and  nwh  havin  wits 

’  Soon  kindl’d  and  soon  bum  d, 

fal  nan  very  extravagant  i.h»  "t.jf 

ptna,  and  .  ».d,  "^Vdtm  J  J^ipmenh  bnt^ 

SS  EaveTme  the  f  aPt^EhoIe' f.ltT'* 

"i’hS*  t"dlte^  onb  by  aeeident, 
S:  pro^eS'nU  fatal  >«  K“b.r^. 

eea;  Lt  Chnsttnas  after  e^mg  tojhe  ih 

S  ^hi  berflMi^^^^  ;bo 

that  “.“nhrktig'at  Wndsor  Castle,  where 

time  der  pretence  of  jousting.  Everyt  g  ^ 

and  the  time  dm-  near  anJ^to  kg  hnew^.^^ 
per-  the  danger  that  threatenw  ,  j  p^y. 

fe  0"t'‘thE  eXl£l«  ‘he  Earl  of  Rn. 
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land,  in  London,  to  remind  him  of  his  engagement ;  finished  without  long  and  bloody  wars,  cruel  perse- 
the  letter  got  into  the  hands  of  the  Duke  of  York,  cutions,  and  the  telling  of  a  number  of  lies  in  the 


Rutland’s  father,  who  instantly  sent  it,  with  his  son,  name  of  truth,  that  might  have  scared  poor  truth 
to  the  king.  Henry  would  not  believe  the  news,  forever  from  the  earth. 


till  the  Mayor  of  Ixindon,  having  got  scent  of  the  The  last  Christm.is  spent  by  one  who  was  foremost 


same  thing,  came  in  haste  to  Windsor,  and  pre-  in  this  country  in  bringing  in  the  Reformation  — 
vailed  upon  Henry  to  go  back  with  him  to  London,  that  “stately  lord  that  broke  the  bonds  ofRome”  — 


Scarcely  had  they  got  clear  of  the  town  ere  the  was  an  eminently  curious  one.  It  was  Christmas  of 
conspirators,  ignorant  of  the  Earl  of  Rutland’s  cap-  the  year  1 5  46.  Ten  years  before,  at  the  same  sea- 


ture,  came  to  the  castle,  which  they  occupied  with  son,  Henry  had  received  such  a  letter  from  his  heart- 
four  hundred  men,  and  e.xpre8sed  inreat  chajirin  at  broken  (lueen,  Catherine,  to  “  her  most  dear  lord. 


four  hundred  men,  and  e.xpre8sed  great  chagrin  at  broken  (iueen,  Catherine,  to  “  her  most  dear  lord, 
the  king’s  escape.  The  heads  of  ^e  leaders  were  king,  and  husband,”  as  had  impressed  even  him,  and 


the  king’s  escape.  The  heads  of  the  leaders  were  king,  and  husband,”  as  had  impressed  even  him,  and 
soon  garnishing  the  gates  of  the  principal  towns  of  induced  him  to  send  her  a  message  in  reply  which 


England ;  but  the  spirit  of  conspiracy  survived,  for  death  intercepted  ere  it  could  reach  her.  He  was 
in  a  few  months’  time  we  read  that  “  there  was  now  summoned  himself.  A  fever,  induced  bv  in- 


found  in  the  king’s  bedclothes  an  yron  with  3  sharpe  llammation  proceeding  from  an  obstinate  ulcer  in 
pikes,  slender  and  round,  standing  upright,  laid  the  thigh,  had  been  hanging  about  him  for  some 


there  b^  some  traytor,  yt.  when  the  king  should  time,  and  in  the  early  part  of  December  had  as- 
have  laid  him  doune,  he  might  have  thrust  himselfe  sumed  a  threatening  aspect.  He  was  better,  how¬ 


ever,  on  Christmas  Day,  and  occupied  himself  with 


It  was  at  Christmas  time,  sixteen  years  later,  that  thoughts  as  to  how  he  might  make  the  throne  more 
Sir  John  Oldcastle,  Lord  Cobham,  was  hung  in  secure  for  his  youthful  son  Edward,  who  was  to 


chains  over  a  slow  fire,  kindled  on  the  spot  wSere  succeed  him. 


St.  Giles’s-in-the-Fields  now  stands,  and  burned  to  The  result  of  his  cogitation  was  that  on  the  fol- 


death,  as  a  punishment  for  the  compound  crimes  of  lowing  day  he  had  his  will  altered  in  several  partic- 
heresy  and  treason.  During  the  Christmas  holi-  ulars,  with  the  view  to  depriving  the  Howards  of  any 


days,  too,  in  the  year  1384,  whether  on  the  2l8t  or  influence  over  the  regency,  if  a  regency  there  must 
28th  December  there  is  a  little  doubt,  died  John  be  ;  and  as  if  he  thought  his  will  might  not  be 


Wickliffe,  the  first  bright  light  of  the  Reformation,  respected  when  he  was  not  present  to  enforce  it,  he 
See  how  an  enemy  could  write  of  him,  how  an  his-  cast  about  in  his  mind  how  he  might  more  effectual- 


torian  contemporary  with  Wickliffe,  and  the  best  of  ly  prevent  the  interference  he  dreaded.  To  a  mind 
those  whose  writings  have  come  down  to  us,  could  like  that  of  Henry  VIII.,  especially  when  irritated 


be  carried  away  into  violence  of  language,  and  into  by  fever  and  by  the  anxiety  he  might  naturally  feel 
distortion  of  natural  facts,  through  the  agency  of  at  the  prospect  of  “  shuttling  off  this  mortal  coil,”  in 


religious  prejudice.  which  he  had  done  so  many  questionable  deeds,  an 

Thus  writes  Thomas  Walsingham,  chronicler  effectual  way  was  not  long  in  suggesting  itself.  The 
and  monk  of  St.  Alban’s :  “  On  the  day  of  St.  root  and  branch  of  the  house  of  Norfolk  must  be 


and  monk  of  St.  Alban’s :  “  On  the  day  of  St.  root  and  branch  of  the  house  of  Norfolk  must  be 
Thomas,  Archbishop  of  Cantertmry  and  martyr,  destroyed  before  Henry’s  own  death.  With  such 
that  diabolical  instrument,  enemy  of  the  Church,  thoughts  the  dying  king  occupied  himself  on  his  last 
confessor  of  the  vulgar,  idol  of  heretics,  mirror  of  Christmas  Day.  As  soon  as  the  holidays  were  over, 
hypocrites,  introducer  of  schism,  spreader  of  hatred,  the  Earl  of  Surrey,  who,  with  his  father,  the  Duke 
maker  of  a  lie,  John  Wickliffe,  as  he  was  about  to  of  Norfolk,  had  been  already  arrested,  was  put  up- 
spew  forth  the  invectives  and  blasphemies  against  on  his  trial  on  a  trumpery  charge  of  high  treason, 
St.  Thomas,  which  he  had,  it  is  said,  prepared  for  In  which  the  principal  evidence  against  him,  and  the 
his  sermon  on  that  day,  struck  suddenly  by  the  judg-  evidence  on  which  he  was  condemned,  consisted  in 
ment  of  God,  felt  a  paralysis  to  have  invaded  all  his  the  proof  that  he  had  quartered  the  arms  of  Edward 
limbs.  His  mouth,  which  had  spoken  monstrous  the  Confessor  (as  he  had  an  heraldic  right  to  do) 
things  against  God  and  his  saints,  and  the  Church,  upon  his  own  escutcheon.  On  the  19th  January, 
miserably  distorted  from  its  place,  exhibited  a  spec-  1547,  the  earl  was  beheaded.  Against  the  duke, 
tacle  horrible  to  beholders.”  whose  long  life  had  been  spent  in  the  dischaige  of 

A  hundred  and  thirty-six  years  later,  by  which  most  faithful  service  of  all  kinds  to  the  king,  it  was 
time  the  abuses  and  corruptions  against  which  difticult  to  get  even  such  slight  evidence  as  had 
Wickliffe  had  lifted  up  his  voice  so  boldly  had  can-  overthrown  his  son.  Upon  evidence  which  could 
kered  and  rotted  the  very  heart  of  the  Church,  not  have  stood  a  moment’s  investigation  in  a  law 
Martin  Luther,  a  worthy  representative  of  the  great  court,  a  bill  of  attainder  was  framed,  Henry  bein" 
English  reformer,  solemnized  his  Christmas  by  burn-  afraid  lest  the  forms  of  a  legal  trial  might  delay  his 
ing  publicly,  in  the  market-place  at  Wittenbei^  chance  of  slaughter  till  it  was  too  late-  The  king 
(10th  December,  1520),  the  papal  bull  which  author-  was  too  ill  to  give  his  assent  to  the  bill,  which  was 
ized  the  sale  of  pardons  for  sins  committed  and  to  be  hurried  through  Parliament  with  disgraceful  haste, 
committed.  “The  ([uiet  German  heart,  modest,  and  the  royal  assent  was  given  by  a  commission 
patient  of  much,  had  at  length  got  more  than  it  which  it  Is  doubtful  if  Henry  ever  signed.  This  was 
could  bear.  Formalism,  Pagan-Popism,  and  other  done  on  the  27th  January,  when  Henry  was  at 
falsehood  and  corrupt  semblance,  had  ruled  long  his  last  gasp,  and — so  indecent  was  the  behavior 
enough :  and  here  once  more  was  a  man  found  who  of  those  who  would  please  the  tyr.ant,  and  who 
durst  tell  all  men  that  God’s  world  stood  not  on  sem-  feared  the  Howard  —  an  order  was  forthwith  sent 
blances,  but  on  realities ;  that  life  was  a  truth,  and  to  the  lieutenant  of  the  Tower  to  execute  his  pris- 
not  a  lie.”  •  It  was  an  eventful  Christmas.  The  oner  next  morning.  Ere  next  morning  came  Hen- 
whole  civilized  world  had  a  share  in  the  interests  ry  w.os  dead,  and  the  lieutenant,  doubting  what  he 
involved  in  it,  and  from  that  day  sides  were  taken,  should  do  under  these  circumstances,  delayed,  and 
and  the  great  work  was  begun,  which  was  not  to  be  the  life  of  the  poor  bereaved  duke  was  saved. 

- - -  The  la.st  Christmas  spent  by  Henry’s  daughter 

*  Carlyle’s  “  Hero-worship.”  Elizabeth  w.os  a  sad  contrast  to  the  many  happy 


I 
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ones  which  had  preceded  it.  The  great  queen  had 
outlived  her  popularity,  and  was  fallen  into  a  mel- 
gncholy  from  which  nothing  seemed  able  to  rouse 
her.  she  had  never  been  the  same  woman  since  the 
death  of  Essex ;  “  she  sate  whole  days  by  herself, 
indulging  in  the  most  gloomy  reflections ;  every  ru¬ 
mor  agitated  her  with  new  and  imaginary  terrors  ”  ; 
she  could  hardly  be  persuaded  to  take  any  nourish¬ 
ment,  and  her  temper  became  such  as  to  render  their 
daily  service  almost  unbearable  to  her  attendants. 

“  I  found  her,”  says  Sir  John  Harrington,  who 
was  allowed  to  see  her  at  Christmas,  1602,  “in  a 
most  pitiable  state.  She  bade  the  archbishop  ask 
me  if  I  had  seen  Tyrone.  I  replied  with  reverence 
that  I  had  seen  him  with  the  lord  deputy  (Essex). 
She  looked  up,  with  much  choler  and  grief  in  her 
countenance,  and  said  ‘  O,  now  it  mindeth  me  that 
ou  was  one  who  saw  this  man  elsewhere,’  and 
ereat  she  dropped  a  tear,  and  smote  her  bosom.” 
The  shade  of  the  Earl  of  Essex  seemed  to  haunt 
her  perpetually,  so  much  so,  that  towards  the  end 
of  her  last  illness,  which  began  at  this  time,  she 
would  not  stay  in  bed,  and  she  answered  the  en¬ 
treaties  of  the  lord  admiral,  that  she  would  return 
to  her  couch,  by  saying  that  if  he  had  seen  what  she 
saw  there,  he  would  never  make  the  request. 
Recollections,  too,  of  the  sad  writer  of  the  sad  letter 
which  she  had  received  at  Christmas  sixteen  years 
before  might  have  been  present  to  her  mind,  —  the 
letter  in  which  Mary  Queen  of  Scots  made  her  four 
last  requests  of  her  cousin  of  England,  and  which 
drew  tears,  but  no  mercy,  from  that  cousin’s  heart. 
These  thoughts,  and  others  like  them,  fretted  the 
mind  of  the  great  queen  from  Christmas-time  till 
Easter,  when  she  passed  away,  and  gave  place  to 
him  of  whom  the  Duke  of  Sully  wittily  said,  referring 
to  his  scholastic  acquirements  and  his  kingship,  that 
he  was  “  the  wisest  fool  in  Europe.” 

One  Christmas  in  his  reign  —  the  Christmas  of 
1621 — is  too  remarkable  to  be  passed  unnoticed. 
There  had  been  for  many  months  a  violent  quarrel 
between  the  King  and  the  House  of  Commons,  in 
the  course  of  which  James  had  given  vent  to  those 
highflown,  impracticable  ideas  of  bis  upon  the  rela¬ 
tion  of  king  to  people,  which,  put  in  practice  by  him 
and  his  son,  brought  about  the  civil  war.  Before 
separating  for  the  Christmas  holidays,  the  House  of 
Commons  summed  up  all  the  points  of  the  contro¬ 
versy,  and  entered  a  solemn  protest  upon  its  jour¬ 
nals  against  all  the  violent  language  and  the  vio¬ 
lent  acts  made  use  of  and  committed  by  the  king. 
The  protest  was  the  manly  prototype  of  the  Grand 
Remonstrance,  presented  a  few  years  later  to 
Charles  I.,  and  asserted  that  “the  liberties  and 
jurisdictions  of  Parliament  are  the  ancient  and  un¬ 
doubted  birthright  and  inheritance  of  the  sub¬ 
jects  of  England,”  with  much  more  to  the  same 
purpose.  Having  discharged  this  duty,  the  mem¬ 
bers  went  to  their  homes  for  the  holidays,  and 
James,  hearing  what  had  been  written,  sent  for  the 
journal,  and,  with  bis  own  hand,  tore  out  the  page 
in  the  presence  of  his  council. 

In  a  few  years  the  spirit  which  prompted  such 
conduct  bore  fruit,  and  we  find  at  the  end  of  a 
quarter  of  a  century  from  this  time,  Christmas  com¬ 
ing  round  as  a  day  appointed  by  “  the  Houses  ”  for 
a  day  of  “  fasting  and  public  humiliation,”  on  ac¬ 
count  of  the  great  straits  to  which  the  nation  was 
brought.  We  find  within  that  time  an  Archbish¬ 
op  oif  Canterbury  (Laud)  keeping  Christmas  with 
a  death-warrant  for  his  companion ;  and  we  find  the 
king  himself  (Charles  1.)  spending  his  last  cheerless 


Christmas  at  IVindsor,  a  month  before  his  execu¬ 
tion,  in  such  sorrowful  wise  that  we  must  needs  pity 
him.  A  prisoner,  in  daily  apprehension  of  the  evil 
that  actually  did  overtake  him,  insulted  by  his 
guard,  deprived  of  the  solace  of  bis  family,  utterly 
broken  and  cast  down,  the  cause  for  which  he  had 
striven  irretrievably  lost,  and  his  conscience  whis¬ 
pering  to  him  bitter  things,  especially  in  connection 
with  the  name  of  the  Earl  of  Strafford,  no  wonder 
if  the  poor  man  felt  he  was  almost  forsaken  by  God, 
to  whom,  let  us  believe,  he  nevertheless  drew  near, 
and  found  that  comfort  which  they  ever  find  who 
truly  seek  him. 

Had  the  captive  monarch  been  gifted  with  fore¬ 
sight  to  peer  into  the  future,  he  might  have  seen, 
eleven  years  onward,  a  sight  which  had  gone  far  to 
console  him  for  the  evil  plight  in  which  be  was.  He 
might  have  seen  General  Monk  at  Christmas,  1659, 
preparing  to  march  his  northern  army  on  London, 
oending  his  energies  to  the  task  of  undoing  the 
work  so  laboriously  accomplished  by  Protector 
Cromwell.  Yet,  had  his  vision  been  extended  still 
more,  he  would  have  seen  a  sight  to  bring  all  his 
feelings  of  desolation  back  again.  It  was  on  Christ¬ 
mas  Day,  1688,  that  James  II.,  that  luckless  son  of 
a  luckless  father,  reached  the  coast  of  France,  a  fugi¬ 
tive  from  his  own  dominions.  On  that  day  me 
Parliament,  whose  journals  the  first  Stuart  King  of 
England  had  so  rudely  handled  sixty-six  years  be¬ 
fore,  presented  an  address  to  the  Prince  of  Orange, 
begging  him  to  assume  and  exercise  the  government 
of  the  country  till  a  convention  of  the  chief  men  of 
the  kingdom  could  meet  and  decide  how  he  might 
lawfully  continue  to  do  so  as  king.  It  was  a  sad 
Christmas  for  Janies  and  his  family,  despite  the 
distractions  which  the  generosity  of  the  French 
king  so  freely  provided  for  them;  but  it  was  a 
glonous  Christmas  Day  for  the  people  of  Great 
Britain,  who,  delivered  by  a  blo^less  revolution 
from  an  unbearable  system  of  government,  began 
on  that  day  a  new  life,  and  started  once  more  upon 
the  career  of  independence  and  prosperity  in  which 
they  have  continued,  with  slight  interruptions,  down 
to  the  present  time. 

Shortly  before  Christmas,  1664,  the  first  cases  of 
the  Great  Plague  were  reported  in  London,  and  ere 
another  Christmas  had  come  and  gone  there  was 
scarce  a  house  in  the  metropolis  in  which  there  had 
not  been  one  dead.  The  cold  weather  had  been 
looked  to  in  vain  as  a  means  of  repression  for  the 
disease ;  the  spring  and  summer  came,  and  the  Lon¬ 
doners  fell  by  the  thousand  in  a  day. 

On  the  25th  December,  1739,  began  what  is 
known  as  the  Great  Frost,  which  lasted  for  six 
weeks  without  break.  The  Thames  was  frozen  over, 
an  o.x  was  roasted  whole  on  the  ice  by  London 
Bridge,  and  a  fair  was  held  on  the  solid  river. 

Let  us,  in  conclusion,  notice  several  notable  events 
in  modern  French  history,  which  have  occurred  at 
or  about  Christmas.  It  was  on  the  14th  December, 
1793,  that  Louis  XVI.  was  brought  to  the  bar  of 
the  revolutionary  tribunal,  and  put  upon  his  trial  for 
high  treason  against  the  state.  It  was  on  Christ¬ 
mas  Day,  1799,  that  General  Bonaparte  caused  him¬ 
self  to  be  proclaimed  First  Consul ;  it  was  on  the 
23d  December,  1800,  that,  when  on  his  way  to  the 
opera,  an  attempt  was  made  to  destroy  the  First  Con¬ 
sul  by  means  of  an  “  infernal  machine.”  On  the 
2d  December,  1804,  the  First  Consul  placed  the 
imperial  crown  upon  bis  own  head  and  the  head  of 
his  wife ;  and  on  the  same  day,  in  the  year  1852, 
his  nephew,  Louis  Napoleon,  struck  hb  coup  d’etat 
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and  emerged  from  the  rank  of  president  of  the  French  at  the  gasthaus,  —  the  inn  at  which  they  were  to  stop, 
republic  into  the  dignity  of  an  emperor.  Christmas  and  whence  they  were  to  return  to  Amsterdam  on 
had  yet  something  in  store  for  the  first  emperor.  On  Christmas  Day,  —  for  Gratland  had  no  idea  of  holi- 
the  18th  December,  1812,  Napoleon  entered  Paris  by  days,  and,  therefore,  he  had  agreed  with  the  only 
night,  almost  unattended,  his  presence  scarcely  no-  person  with  whom  he  was  ever  known  to  be  upon 
ticed  by  the  guards  at  the  barriers.  The  shades  of  good  terms,  that  he  would  spend  the  day  wisely  in 
that  half-million  of  men  whom  six  months  before  he  reaching  home  from  the  Hague, 
had  led  to  the  conquest  of  Russia  shrouded  him  in.  Four  times  did  he  very  deftly  manage  to  slip  from 
and  he  came  back  the  ghost  and  the  wreck  of  his  the  searching  eyes  of  the  very  practical  young  man 
former  self  from  that  dreadful  battle  against  Nature  v/ho  carried  the  bag ;  but  the  manceuvre  having 
and  the  wantonly  aroused  anger  of  Nature’s  hardi-  been  watched,  the  collector  stole  upon  him  from 
est  sons,  who  had  combined  successfully  to  over-  behind,  and  Mynheer  Gratland  could  not  cveide  the 
throw  him.  It  was  within  three  days  of  twenty-eight  bag,  except  by  direct  refusal, 
years  from  this  time,  that  the  remains  of  the  great  “  Hiramel !  ”  he  cries,  “  I  am  a  poor  man !  ” 

emperor,  having  been  brought  from  St.  Helena,  were  *•  Father,”  whispers  Katrine,  “give  a  little.  Let 

interred  with  splendid  honors  and  a  nation’s  admi-  us  each  give  two  silver  groschen  !  ” 
ration  in  the  Hospital  of  the  Invalides  at  Paris.  “  I  “  Vrowlcin,”  cries  the  young  collector,  a  student, 
request,”  he  said  m  his  will,  “  that  my  body  may  evidently ;  “  let  the  burgomaster  give  four  silver 
repose  on  the  banks  of  the  Seine,  among  the  people  groschen ;  for  the  glance  of  your  eyes  is  treasure 
whom  I  have  loved  so  well.”  enough  for  the  bag.” 

“  No !  ”  cries  the  Amsterdam  merchant,  “  I  have 
my  poor  at  home.” 

vnrvioxiUAo  “  And,  no  doubt,  you  keep  them  poor,”  says  the 

Katrine  was  about  twelve  when  she  saw  him  for  student,  mockingly ;  for  your  young  man  hateth 
the  first  time,  he  himself,  poor  lad,  being  then  nearly  avarice.  “ 

fourteen,  and  still  at  the  Orphan  House  at  the  “  Go  in  peace,”  says  Gratland,  holding  a  pocket 
Hague.  It  was  Christmas  Eve,  as  she  well  remem-  tightly,  as  though  he  feared  that  at  the  Hague  they 
bered,  because  it  was  upon  Star  of  Bethlehem  night,  might  levy  contributions  to  the  Christmas  star  by 
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hlynheer  Gratland,  of  the  Judecs  Strasse,  at  Am¬ 
sterdam,  had  gone  to  the  Hague  to  look  after  a  debt ; 


sheer  force. 

“  Then,”  says  the  bagman,  “  fair  maiden,  you  shall 


and  that  good  man  having  promised  his  one  child  a  give  to  the  poor  of  the  city.” 
sumptuous  treat,  she  was  taken  to  the  Hague  with  “  O  my  heart,”  she  says,  in  a  low  voice,  “  I  have 
him  that  the  promise  might  be  fulfilled.  never  any  need  of  money,  and  therefore  I  have 

Now,  it  is  cheap  travelling  in  winter  in  Holland,  not  a  kreutzer.” 
for  half  the  land  is  ice,  —  if  we  may  be  allowed  “  Then  give  me  a  blessing,  maiden,”  replies  the 
that  extraordinary  contradiction  in  terms,  —  and  student ;  “  for ’t  will  be  something.” 
people  get  along  very  rapidly  and  cheaply  upon  “  Father,”  she  says,  “  you  have  a  little  money  of 
skates.  No  Dutch  child  knoweth  when  he  or  she  mine  that  my  mother  left  me ;  I  pray  you,  give  the 
first  learnt  how  to  skate ;  and,  therefore,  it  cost  poor  at  Christmas-time  a  piece  of  silver  from  that 
Mynheer  Gratland  very  little  to  reach  the  Hague ;  which  some  day  will  be  mine.” 
and  as  Gratland  not  only  found  his  debtor,  who  “  Nay,  —  that  thy  husband  shall  rail  at  me  when 
could  not  have  possibly  expected  his  creditor  on  he  claims  it.  No,  no,  I  know  what  is  right,  and  I 
Christmas  Eve,  but  obtained  his  money,  he  was  in  a  know  what  is  wrong,  and  I  will  have  no  tampering 
good  temper,  —  for  Mynheer  Gratland,  —  and  prom-  with  thy  florins.” 

ised  Katrine  she  should  see  the  Star  of  Bethlehem.  “  I  would  your  husband  were  here,  vrowlein,” 
Now,  the  Star  of  Bethlehem,  as  seen  in  Holland,  says  the  student,  “for  then  well  do  I  know  that  he 
is  a  pretty,  but  a  che^  sight,  for  it  costs  nothing,  would  give  us  a  heavy  silver  piece.” 

'Tis  the  harbinger  of  Christmas,  —  a  huge  illumin-  “For  the  young  vrow  !  ”  here  said  a  voice,  and 
ated  star  which  is  carried  through  the  silent,  dark,  the  next  moment  there  was  a  faint  chink  in  the 
Dutch  streets,  shining  upon  the  crowding  people,  and  money-bag. 

typical  of  the  star  which  once  guided  the  wise  men  “  ’T  is  well,”  said  the  student  banker,  —  “ ’t  is 
of  the  East.  well,  my  orphan.” 

The  young  men  of  a  Dutch  town  who  go  to  the  The  burgomaster  turned,  as  did  Katrine,  to  see  a 
expense  of  this  star,  which,  carried  through  the  lad,  dark  of  hair,  and  possessed  of  great  earnest  eyes, 
streets,  is  the  signal  that  Christmas  has  come  once  who  was  standing  modestly  behind  the  father  and 
again,  are  swayed  by  the  full  intention  of  turning  daughter. 

the  Star  of  Bethlehem  to  account.  They  gather  “Why,  ’t  is  an  orphan  of  the  Orphan  House !  ” 
money  for  the  pobr  from  the  crowds  who  come  out  said  the  burgomaster. 

to  welcome  the  symbol  of  peace,  and  having  done  The  youngster  was  dressed  in  a  suit  of  brown 
this  for  the  good  of  those  whom  fortune  has  not  cloth,  fastened  with  leather  buttons.  He  wore  a 
befriended,  they  betake  them  to  the  head  bui^o-  round  hat,  and  common  leather  gloves, 
master  of  the  town,  who  is  bound  to  set  down  the  “  Yes,”  said  the  student,  “  and  the  bit  of  silver, 
youths  who  form  the  Star  company  to  a  very  com-  man  of  Amsterdam,  is  the  better  that  an  orphan  has 
fortable  meal.  ’T  is  a  great  institution,  the  Star  of  given  it.  Do  well  would  you  to  remember  the 
Bethlehem,  in  many  Dutch  towns  and  cities ;  and  widow’s  mite.” 


may  it  never  die  out,  for  it  does  harm  to  no  man,  “  And  how  shall  an  orphan  of  the  Orphan  House 
and  good  to  many.  have  a  piece  of  silver  to  give  to  the  poor  ?  ”  asked 

With  many  a  smile  and  pleasant  word,  the  young  Gratland. 

Hollanders  held  out  the  bag  tor  the  donations  of  “  ’T  is  no  question  you  have  a  right  to  put,”  said 
the  crowd.  And  it  was  at  tnese  points  that  Myn-  the  student 

heer  Gratland  gravely  told  his  daughter  that  he  “  Boy,  how  name  you  yourself?  ”  ^ 

thought  it  would  have  been  better  to  have  stayed  “  I  am  Klaas  Steen,”  said  he. 
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“  And  an  apprentice  ?  ” 

“  Yes,  to  a  carpenter.” 

But  we  must  explain  a  little  about  Klaas  Steen. 
At  the  Hague  is  an  asylum  called  the  Orphan 
House.  To  it  are  taken  ^1  poor  children  deserted 
in  the  streets,  and,  once  received,  everything  that 
coukl  identify  the  child  is  destroyed ;  for  the  prac¬ 
tical  Hollanders  hold,  that,  if  a  child  could  be  identi¬ 
fied,  many  a  mother  would  desert  her  oiTspring  with 
the  full  intention  of  claiming  the  boy  or  girl  when 
he  or  she  became  of  an  age  to  be  useful.  Once  let 
a  child  enter  the  Orphan  House  of  the  Hague,  and 
nor  father  nor  mother  can  ever  claim  him.  lie  is 
henceforth  the  child  of  the  State. 

Klaas  Steen  had  been  found  floating  in  a  sort  of 
cradle  on  the  canal.  They  gave  him  the  name  of 
Klaas  Steen.  To  be  sure  many  people  might  say, 
why  not,  instead  of  giving  him  the  name  of  Klaas, 
which  is  Dutch  for  Nicholas,  give  him  the  name  of 
Moses?  But  so  many  children  who  obtain  a  refuge 
in  the  Orphan  House  are  found  floating  upon  the 
canals,  that  half  the  inmates  of  the  establishments 
would  be  called  Moses  if  this  rule  prevailed. 

When  the  children  reach  the  age  of  fourteen, 
they  are  apprenticed ;  but  they  still  live  at  the  Or¬ 
phan  House,  returning  to  it  nightly.  The  Institu¬ 
tion  takes  their  wages,  and  feeds  and  clothes  them ; 
and  this  goes  on  until  the  apprentice  is  a  free  me¬ 
chanic,  by  which  time  there  is  a  pretty  little  sum  for 
him  to  receive,  and  he  is  free  to  go  from  the  institu¬ 
tion,  and  fulfil  the  duties  of  an  honest  citizen. 

Klaas  Steen  saw  her  only  for  one  minute. 

“  Take  more  care  of  your  money,”  said  Gratland, 
“  my  orphan,  or  you  will  soon  learn  in  the  world 
that  no  one  will  care  for  you.  Come.” 

This  last  word  was  addressed  to  Katrine,  who,  as 
she  moved  away  with  her  father,  turned  her  fair 
young  head,  and  watched  the  charitable  boy  until 
the  darkness  shut  him  from  her  view.  She  re¬ 
called  him  standing  in  the  light  of  the  Star  of  Beth¬ 
lehem,  and  the  remembrance  did  not  fade. 

For  his  part,  he  looked  after  Katrine.  lie  had, 
boy-like,  been  admiring  her  some  moments,  when  the 
little  scene  occurred  which  ended  in  her  confusion. 

“  Well  done!”  said  the  bag-bearer;  “but  1  am 
anxious  to  know  whence  came  the  piece  of  silver  ?  ” 

“  ’T  was  mine,”  cried  Klaas,  “  and  honestly  come 
by.  ’T  was  given  me  by  a  burgher,  whose  stick  I 
picked  up.” 

“  And  was  it  all  thy  riches  ?  ” 

“  Ay ;  but  I  saw  the  young  vrow  in  pain  for 
want  of  money  and  I  gave.  ’T  is  as  though  I  had 
not  picked  up  the  citizen’s  stick.” 

“  Wouldst  like  the  maiden  for  a  sweetheart  ?” 

Klaas  trembled. 

“  And  good  night  to  thee,”  said  the  bag-man,  hold¬ 
ing  out  his  hand. 

They  shook  hands  and  parted. 

By  this  time  Katrine  and  her  father  were  no 
longer  to  be  seen. 

And  these  two  young  souls,  one  twelve,  the  other 
fourteen,  bore  each  other  most  thoroughly  in  mem¬ 
ory.  Each  always  saw  the  other  brightly  in  the 
light  of  the  Star  of  Bethlehem. 

He,  working  at  his  carpenter’s  bench,  would  think 
how  beautiful  she  was,  she  whom  he  had  heard 
called  Katrine;  she  would  recall  how  searching 
Klaas  Steen’s  eyes  were  as  he  looked  at  her.  She 
remembered  his  name  quite  well.  Did  these  two 
young  creatures  fall  in  love  while  standing  equally 
in  the  light  of  the  star  ?  Who  knows  ?  Had  they 
never  met,  they  doubtless  would,  in  the  wear  and 
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hurry  of  life,  have  forgotten  their  childish  meeting ; 
but  when  he  was  twenty-one  and  three  months,  and 
Katrine  just  past  nineteen,  they  came  again  face  to 
face. 

Gratland  was  poorer  than  he  knew  himself  to  be 
when  he  travelled  to  the  Hague  on  the  day  of 
Christmas  Eve  to  collect  a  debt.  He  was  one  of 
those  grasping  men  who  overreach  themselves  by 
believing  too  fondly  in  their  own  cunning,  when  they 
fall  victims  to  cleverer  rogues  than  themselves,  and 
are  left  to  repent  at  their  leisure*.  He  listened  to 
the  tempter,  who  led  him  to  suppose  that  a  large 
quantity  of  diamonds,  brought  to  Amsterdam  to  be 
cut,  but  the  owner  of  which  could  not  wait,  or  pay 
if  he  waited,  for  their  cutting,  were  to  be  had  at 
the  price  of  a  song.  And  Gratland  had  paid  the 
money,  and  been  ro’obed ;  and  so  cleverly  had  the 
robbery  been  efifected  that  be  could  not  complain  to 
the  authorities  without  implicating  himself  in  what 
appeared  to  be,  at  least,  a  very  ugly  transaction, 
lie  was  a  long-headed  if  a  wrong-hearted  man,  and 
he  bore  his  loss  without  a  word.  But  when  he  cut 
down  his  meagre  household,  people  supposed  that 
mynheer  was  getting  still  meaner  the  older  he  grew. 
It  was  nothing  of  the  kind ;  he  was  simply  in  re¬ 
duced  circumstances. 

And  when  his  neighbors  heard  that  Mynheer 
Gratland  was  going  into  the  herring  trade,  the 
amount  of  astonishment  expressed  was  more  than 
Gratland  would  have  cared  to  hear  of. 

But  go  into  the  herring  trade  he  certainly  did, 
and,  furthermore,  he  combined  with  that  employment 
rough  coopering,  applied  to  the  making  of  barrels  in 
which  the  Dutch  herrings  are  packed. 

Katrine  was  nineteen  ;  and  she  was  knitting  one 
of  those  interminable  stockings  made  by  Dutch 
women  so  perpetually,  even  while  walking,  that  they 
count  a  mile  at  so  many  rows,  when  she  heard  a 
sweet  voice  asking  her  father  for  work.  After  a 
few  inejuiries,  which  drew  responses  from  her  father 
less  and  less  grufl'  as  they  proceeded,  she  heard  this 
inquiry  made :  — 

Well,  what  is  your  name  ?  ” 

“  Klaas  Steen.” 

Then  she  knew  the  voice  in  a  moment,  and  as  she 
laid  her  hand  upon  the  bodice  of  her  dress,  it  may 
be  inferred  that  her  heart  was  beating.  This,  in 
fact,  was  the  case. 

“  Thou  mayst  stay,”  says  Slynheer  Gratland. 

And,  as  the  customs  of  the  Dutch  are  very  simple 
and  homely,  they  met  at  the  first  meal.  She  knew 
that  he  knew  her  almost  as  soon  as  he  himself  made 
the  discovery.  And  those  two  young  people  were 
thereupon  lost,  for  they  were  deeply  m  love  at  a 
view.  The  burgher  benefited  by  that  meal,  for 
neither  the  new  workman  nor  his  daughter  made  a 
good  dinner.  * 

“  You  are  dull,  daughter,”  said  the  Dutch  father, 
and  he  appeared  to  take  no  more  notice  of  his 
daughter’s  quietude. 

And  now  daily  they  saw  each  other.  But  he  said 
nothing.  Had  he  been  an  Englishman,  he  would 
have  spoken  his  mind ;  had  he  been  French,  he 
would  have  sighed  like  a  furnace  ;  but  he  was  a  sim¬ 
ple,  plain,  slow  Dutch  lad,  —  so  he  loved,  and  was 
taciturn.  He  recalled  her  as  she  stood  in  the  platz 
at  the  Hague,  and  marvelled  how  beautiful  she  bad 
become.  Probably  his  slow  nature  did  not  even 
suggest  to  him  the  question.  Docs  she  think  kindly 
of  me  ? 

They  sat  down  at  the  same  table,  and,  at  night, 
he .  bowed,  and  said  good  night  to  her.  Meanwhile 
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the  father  was  too  much  engrossed  in  going  over  the 
day’s  work  again  upon  paper  to  watch  either  the  one 
or  the  other, — for  it  is  needless  to  say  that  ho  remem¬ 
bered  nothing  of  what  happened  six  years  previous¬ 
ly  at  the  Hague.  True,  when  they  said  good  night 
their  eyes  met,  but  they  fell  again  in  a  moment. 

Throughout  that  summer  and  autumn  he  never 
whispered  a  word  by  which  be  could  learn  whether 
or  not  she  remembered  him.  On  the  other  hand, 
she  longed  to  know  of  the  history  of  these  six  years. 
But  she  was  a  Hollandischc  maiden,  and  she  could 
make  no  advances. 

He  could  have  told  her  the  history  of  his  life  in 
half  a  dozen  words.  He  had  steadily  worked  at  his 
trade,  gone  steadily  home  nightly  to  the  Orphan 
House,  and  so  lived  a  peaceful,  calm,  stupid,  and  hon¬ 
est  life.  No  word  had  he  heard  of  mother  or  father; 
and,  when  he  left  the  House,  he  received  the  little 
capital  there  was  due  to  him  by  way  of  a  percentage 
upon  his  earnings.  Bat  not  a  word  was  said  of 
whither  he  came,  or  to  what  suspicions  his  discovery 
gave  birth.  , 

He  left,  with  his  little  stock  of  money  (which  he 
banked  very  carefully)  Klaas  Steen,  as  he  had  ever 
been ;  and  he  knew  nothing  more  of  his  birth  or  par¬ 
entage.  He  did  not  yearn  towards  the  unknown 
parents,  for  he  had  never  known  a  home ;  but  his  heart 
was  filled  with  the  eager,  blank,  ec^static  hope  which 
most  young  men  experience,  and  wbi(;h  they  enjoy 
without  comprehending,  —  that  yearning  for  a  home 
of  their  own  which  is  the  natural  climax  of  a  young 
life,  —  a  home,  one’s  castle,  with  a  queen  in  it. 

Often  KJaas  helped  Katrine,  —  notably  when 
Wednesday  came,  the  schoon-making  day  in  the 
week,  the  day  when  the  house  is  scrubbed  outside 
as  well  as  in,  and  when  every  piece  of  metal  in  the 
whole  house  is  made  as  bright  as  sunlight  At  these 
times  he  would  help  her  at  work — tor  the  Dutch 
maiden,  even  when  the  family  is  in  wealthy  circum¬ 
stances,  is  most  domesticated.  In  fact,  she  sets  an 
example  to  all  Europe.  Upon  these  occasions,  he 
would  splash  about  in  the  water,  and  pails,  and  sous¬ 
ings,  with  the  heartiest  will;  but  he  never  whispered 
a  word  of  his  heart’s  secret,  —  not  a  word. 

Nay,  when  that  remarkable  Dutch  ceremony  of 
painting  the  trunks  of  the  trees,  in  distemper,  the 
exact  color  of  the  house,  was  taking  place,  —  al¬ 
though  she  rendered  herself  more  beautiful  than  ev¬ 
er  by  bespattering  herself  with  paint,  —  calm  and 
patient  Klaus  Steen  spoke  not  a  word,  though  a  slow 
something  in  his  heart  told  him  he  might  oiler  the 
money*  handkerchief 

He  would  stand  before  the  house,  not  twelve  paces 
from  the  can.ul,  and  wonder  would  that  narrow  front 
door  ever  Iw  opened  to  him ;  and  well  he  might 
wonder,  for,  in  Holland,  the  front  door  is  only  un¬ 
closed  at  the  biiptism,  marriage,  or  death  of  one  of 
the  family.  'Would  he  ever  pass  that  narrow  door 
with  Katrine  on  his  arm  ?  Out  of  the  (luestion. 
Gratland  was  rich  ;  while  he  had  only  two  hundred 
florins  in  all  the  world. 

But  when  the  kermesse,  or  fair,  was  held,  in  No¬ 
vember,  he  nearly  spoke ;  for,  as  she  gave  him  her 
nap(?r  lamp  to  hold,  he  thought  she  pressed  his 
hand.  But  if  he  blii.shcd  she  could  not  see  it,  for 
the  paper  round  her  candle  was  pink,  and,  there¬ 
fore,  it  made  all  faces  near  it  appear  as  though 
blushing. 

These  paper  lamps  are  carried  about  at  a  Dutch 
kermesse,  and  it  is  generally  held  that,  when  a  maid¬ 
en  gives  you  her  tair-lantern  to  hold,  she  makes  a 
preference. 


She  saw  a  great  deal  of  Klaas,  and  the  more  she 
saw  of  him  tne  more  she  liked  him.  Had  Klaas 
looked  up  now  and  again  from  his  work  of  barrel¬ 
making,  he  would  have  seen  that  the  small  mirror 
spyglasses,  which  are  fixed  at  every  window  of  ev¬ 
ery  well-to-do  house  in  Holland  for  the  purpose  of 
watching  the  neighbors  more  than  closely,  —  that 
Katrine's  mirrors  were  always  so  arranged  that  she 
could  see  what  he  was  about  in  the  yard,  while  it 
was  quite  impossible  that  he  could  see  her.  Some¬ 
times  she  would  come  to  tend  her  Othello  hyacinths, 
whose  pots  stood  on  the  window-sill,  but  he  never 
went  beyond  touching  his  cap,  and  bending  lower 
over  his  work.  For  in  Holland  they  are  a  sub¬ 
dued,  grave,  sad  people ;  probably  because  for  ages 
they  have  always  been  fighting  for  dear  life  with 
the  sea,  which  is  always  threatening  to  drown  the 
land,  and  therefore  they  arc  slow  to  express  their 
thoughts.  On  the  other  hand,  they  are  the  most 
faithful  creatures  in  Eui-ope,  and,  therefore,  we  pre¬ 
sume  to  suppose,  in  the  whole  world. 

Before  the  winter  froze  the  Amstel,  and  the  Y — , 
before  the  first  skates  were  ground  for  the  season, 
ho  had  bought  the  bands,  a  pair  of  which  arc  always 
given  by  the  simple,  homely  Dutch  lover,  w’oen  he 
and  a  lass  are  betrothed.  These  bands  have  an  in¬ 
timate  relation  with  the  long  and  slender  stockings 
the  women  appear  to  be  always  knitting ;  Indeed,  a 
cargo  of  stockings  would  not  sell  in  Holland,  —  the 
women  must  have  knitted  enough  lor  a  century. 
These  bands,  in  fact,  if  we  dare  say  the  truth,  are 
garters.  And  the  lover  presents  these  embroidered 
and  mottoed  bands  with  all  the  good  faith  and  sim¬ 
plicity  possible. 

Now  Klaas,  though  he  had  never  dared  to  deter¬ 
mine  that  she  should  be  his,  lived  In  that  peculiar 
contradictory  mental  state  to  whi(;h  not  one  of  us  is 
a  stranger,  and  therefore  he  bought  her  the  bands, 
the  motto  upon  each  of  which  was  as  follows  :  — 

“Being  in  love  does  no  harm,  if  that -love  finds 
love;  but  if  love  is  not,  then  all  labor  is  vain. 
Praise  God !  ” 

These  bands  were  laid  up  very  carefully  in  a 
copy  of  the  Amsterdam  Newe  Presxe. 

The  remainder  of  the  autumn  passed,  and,  the 
cold  weather  making  up  its  mind  at  last,  the  ice 
thickened,  and  skates  were  ground  for  the  winter 
traffic. 

It  was  upon  the  first  Christmas  Eve  he  passed  at 
Mynheer  Gratland’s  that  he  did  venture  to  make 
something  like  an  advance. 

The  lad  who  straps  a  Dutch  girl’s  skate,  especial¬ 
ly  upon  the  first  day  of  its  wearing.  Is  generally  al¬ 
lowed  to  kiss  the  maiden  on  the  forehead,  or  even 
cheek  ;  and  it  need  not  be  said  that  this  Is  a  cere¬ 
mony  ibr  two  In  reference  to  which  the  maiden  has 
(|uite  made  up  her  mind  before  the  ice  arrives.  The 
lassie  can  refuse  help  from  ns  many  as  she  likes,  but 
she  must  at  last  show  a  preference.  Katrine  had 
quite  made  up  her  mind  that  Klaas  should  buckle 
her  skates  the  first  time  she  put  them  on  that  win¬ 
ter  ;  while  he  wondered,  over  his  barrels,  whether 
she  would  allow  him  to  fix  the  straps. 

The  ice  came ;  but  day  after  day  Katrine  re¬ 
mained  Induoi'S.  One  morning  a  youth  called  at 
the  house,  and  passed  Klaas  in  the  workyard  with-* 
out  liestowing  a  look  on  him ;  but  Katrine  remained 
at  home. 

It  was  Christinas  Eve,  when  suddenly  she  ap¬ 
peared  before  Klaas,  who  was  clearing  up  the  wood- 
yard,  and  ordered  him  to  fix  her  skates. 

“  How  clumsy  you  are,  Klaas  1  ” 
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“  ’T  is  the  straps.” 

“Yon  may  ktss  me,  Klaas,  —  on  the  forehead 
only.  Well,  —  if  you  like,  you  may  kiss  me  on  the 
cheek.” 

This,  the  first  touching  of  her  he  loved,  stirred 
his  quiet  Dutch  he.art  to  its  core.  He  was  alive 
with  hope,  and  it  only  wanted  a  rival  to  force  him 
into  knowing  the  best  or  the  worst. 

_  “  I  will  hold  out  the  handkerchief  this  very  night,” 
said  Klaas. 

And  it  was  a.s  he  stood  near  her  on  the  ice,  that 
very  Christmas  Eve,  about  two  hours  after  she  had 
donned  her  skates  for  the  first  time  that  winter,  and 
when  they  once  more  stood  in  the  light  of  the  Star 
of  Bethlehem,  that  he  whispered,  “  Katrine,  I  have 
a  handkerchief  for  you.” 

“  A— V” 

“  Handkerchief,  Katrine !  ” 

“  Ho !  ”  she  said ;  and,  gliding  a  few  paces  from 
the  crowd,  she  reached  the  bank  of  the  ice-bound 
canal. 

In  (juiet  Holland  they  have  a  very  simple  way  of 
declaring  their  love.  The  youth  offers  the  fair  one 
a  knotted  handkerchief,  within  which  there  are  sev¬ 
eral  pieces  of  money.  If  the  girl  takes  the  handker¬ 
chief  and  opens  it,  ’t  is  a  sign  that  the  youth  is  ac¬ 
cepted,  and  that  he  may  speak. 

So  Klaas  offered  his  handkerchief,  and  Katrine 
took  it ;  and  at  this  moment  Gratland  came  down 
upon  them  like  a  barge.  Was  it  fortunate  or  not 
that,  as  Katrine  let  the  handkerchief  fall,  it  dropjied 
through  a  small  hole  in  the  ice,  chippeil  to  enable 
the  storks,  sparrows,  and  dogs  of  Amsterdam  to  slake 
their  daily  thirst. 

Qratland  saw  nothing,  and  suspected  nothing ; 
ant;  the  three  returned  to  the  herring-merchant’s 
house. 

But  Klaas  knew  he  might  hope. 

Long  before  the  iccjnelted,  they  had  indulged  in 
many  a  long  talk  upon  their  prospects.  Of  this  she 
was  determined,  that  she  never  would  marry  any 
man  but  Klaas ;  yet,  on  the  other  hand,  she  knew 
well  that  she  could  not  be  mistress  of  her  own  ac¬ 
tions  until  she  was  twenty-five,  —  six  long  years  to 
wait. 

“  And  what,  Katrine,  if  Mynheer  wills  that  you 
shall  marry  another  man  ?” 

“  Then  will  I  not  marry !  ” 

Klaas  shook  his  head,  for  well  he  knew  how  severe 
the  law  was  upon  disobedient  daughters. 

As  for  Katrine,  she  loved  him  daily  more  and 
more,  the  climax  being  given  to  her  affection  when 
he  put  the  broken  leg  of  the  stork  in  splints,  —  for 
in  Holland,  they  mend  the  slender  legs  of  the  tame 
storks  when  they  are  broken;  and,  indeed,  these 
household  friends  of  the  Hollanders  have  been  seen 
with  wooden  legs,  elegantly  turned  and  painted. 

It  was  in  February  that  confusion  fell  upon  both 
of  them ;  for,  one  fine  morning,  Katrine  was  shocked 
by  seeing  Mynheer  Jan  Stooken,  the  aansprecker, 
step  rather  gingerly  into  her  kitchen. 

This  aansprecker  is  a  sort  of  official  undertaker, 
who  goes  from  house  to  house  of  the  friends  of  a 
dead  person,  announcing  the  decease.  He  is  not 
pleasant  to  look  upon,  being,  in  fact,  uniformed  in 
a  black  crape  cloak,  white  collar-bands,  and  a  three- 
cornered  hat ;  but  he  is  a  man  of  some  education, 
some  tact,  and  it  frequently  happens  that  ho  is  well- 
to-do  in  the  world. 

Jan  was  known  to  be  fairly  rich. 

As  Stooken  entered  the  kitchen,  Katrine  thought 
that  her  old  Aunt  Bridgette  was  dead,  and  that  Jan 


had  come  with  the  news ;  but  the  next  moment  she 
was  undeceived,  for  he  smiled.  Now,  when  the 
aansprecker  is  on  duty  be  never  smiles ;  and  indeed, 
so  habitual  is  gravity  to  him,  that  aanspreckers 
have  been  known  who  have  never  been  seen  even  to 
wrinkle  their  mouths. 

Jan  Stooken  smiled,  so  Katrine  was,  for  a  moment 
relieved ;  but  the  next  her  dismay  was  tteinendcns, 
for  Jan  Stooken  produced  the  handkerchief  of 
declaration. 

She  would  have  nothing  to  do  with  it,  and  told 
him  to  begone,  in  a  voice  so  louil  that  it  brought 
poor  Klaas  up  to  see  what  was  ailing.  He  turned 
very  pale,  but  never  a  word  said  he. 

As  for  Jan  Stooken,  he  muttered  something 
about  Mynheer  Gratland,  and  he  took  his  de¬ 
parture. 

Katrine  and  Klaas  were  now  desperate ;  and  that 
night.  Mynheer  Gratland  heard  all  both  bad  to  say, 

—  certainly  not  a  great  deal,  but  very  much  to  the 
purpose. 

Dutchmen  do  not  get  into  violent  rages ;  but 
when  it  is  remarked  that  mynheer  broke  his  pipe, 
the  reader  should  have  a  proper  knowledge  of  the 
indignation  the  respectable  herring-individual  expe¬ 
rienced. 

And  the  words  “  charity  dog,”  and  “  mother- 
left,”  and  “orphan,  beggar,”  were  heard  by 
Klaas. 

‘  “I  will  never  come  to  this  house  again,”  said 
Klaas,  “  until  I  am  rich.” 

“  Thou  rich  !  ”  cried  Gratland. 

“  Ay ;  and  do  thou  remember,  Katrine,  what  thou 
hast  promised.” 

“  Yes,  Klaas,”  said  the  girl,  submissively. 

And  Klaas  was  gone,  the  merchant  looking  after 
him ;  while  Katrine  buried  her  fair  head  in  her 
hands. 

“  Katrine,  look  up ;  do  you  know  how  rich  Myn¬ 
heer  Jan  Stooken  is  ?  ” 

“  I  care  not  for  Jan  Stooken.” 

“  His  uncle,  who  was  a  diamond-cutter,  is  dead.” 

“  I  want  no  diamonds."  > 

“Nay',  —  had  Klaas  been  rich  I  would  gladly 
seen  him  my  son-in-law,  for  he  is  well-behaved,  well- 
spoken,  and  a  shapely  man,  with  bright  brains ;  but 
what  is  a  man  without  he  has  money  ?  ” 

“  He  is  Klaas,”  replied  Katrine,  and  in  a  voice 
which,  though  low  and  timid,  had  a  something  in  it 
which  seemed  to  say  that  she  would  be  faithful. 

Klaas  did  not  leave  Amsterdam.  He  was  a  good 
workman,  and  soon  he  found  another  master,  he 
living  in  the  house  of  a  Friesland  widow. 

“  I  ’ll  be  rich,”  he  said,  “  and  soon.”  He  deter¬ 
mined,  like  many  a  man  before  him,  to  get  rich  in  a 
hurry. 

He  paid  no  attention  to  the  Dutch  widow  when  she 
said  to  him,  “  You  are  wasting  your  young  days, 

—  wait  until  my  Phillippa  comes,  and  I  warrant 
your  heart  shall  beat.  Wait  until  the  time  for  the 
spring  Friesland  cream  and  eggs,  which  come  with 
her.” 

Klaas  thought  very  little  of  Phillippa  and  her 
Friesland  farmeries,  —  his  heart  was  only  large 
enough  to  contain  Katrine. 

Now,  the  widow  knew  ^lynheer  Stooken,  and, 
thinking  him  a  man  fitted  for  her  second  husband, 
she  was  very  auilable  with  him,  and,  as  a  me.ans  of 
leading  him  on  to  think  of  a  handkerchief  in  her  di¬ 
rection,  she  talked  about  her  lodger  Klaas  and  her 
niece  Phillippa  after  the  most  tender  fashion  ;  and 
as  Stooken,  with  the  tenacity  of  a  Dutch  donkey, 
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had  quite  made  up  his  slow  mind  that  Katrine  should 
be  his,  he  bad  no  qualms  of  conscience  in  determin¬ 
ing  to  pull  Katrine  and  Klaas  apart,  no  matter  at 
what  cost 

In  due  course  Phillippa  came  with  her  early 
spring  farm-produce ;  and  the  honest  widow  said  so 
much  that  Stooken  carried  a  very  damaging  tale  to 
Mynheer  Gratland,  who  was  enabled  to  hold  the 
following  conversation  with  his  daughter :  — 

“  Ha,  a  fine  lover  have  we  in  Klaas  !  ” 

“  How  so,  father  ?  ” 

“Why,  he  has  forgotten  you,  Katrine,  and  will 
marry  Phillippa,  the  Friesland  maid,  and  niece  to 
Vrow  Klapel,  with  whom  he  lives.” 

She  looked  up  and  smiled. 

“  No,”  she  said.  , 

“  Nay ;  I  have  the  news  from  a  sure  hand.” 

“  No,”  said  Katrine ;  and  her  steadfast  head  once 
more  fell  over  her  interminable  knitting. 

“  No !  ”  was  the  word. 

Here  is  what  happened.  The  Friesland  milk-and- 
bntter  girl,  sure  enough,  arrived  one  day,  in  a  trek- 
schuyt, — the  Amsterdam  gondola,  —  laden  with 
her  farm  goods.  And  she  was  so  well  dressed  that 
no  doubt  Phillippa  had  heard  of  the  good-looking, 
melancholy-  young  carpenter,  Klaas.  She  smiled 
very  frankly  when  Vrow  Klapel  introduced  her; 
and  after  sitting  in  the  room  for  three  minutes,  she 
went  out,  to  return  in  five,  wearing  her  gold  head- 
plaque. 

Klaas  did  not  even  know  the  meaning  of  this 
manoeuvre,  and  did  not  at  all  understand  the  vrow’s 
reproaches,  which  she  heaped  upon  him  next 
day. 

Now  Phillippa  meant  matrimony.  The  girls  of 
Friesland  wear  a  sort  of  forehead  helmet,  'i^ich  is 
covered  with  stretched  lace  (often  this  head-plaque 
may  be  seen  in  a  Dutch  galleon  in  the  Ix)nuon 
Docks).  The  best  one  is  generally  of  sheet  gold, 
and  is  handed  down  religiously  from  mother  to 
daughter.  The  every-day  helmet,  if  we  may  give 
the  ornament  that  name,  is  of  iron,  or  even  tin. 
When  a  Frieslander  maiden  wishes  to  intimate  that 
she  accepts  a  lover,  she  leaves  the  room,  and  puts 
on  the  gold  plaque.  This  is  what  Phillippa  did; 
for  no  doubt  she  brought  the  gold  ornament  from 
home  on  purpose  to  wear  it ;  but  Klaas,  though  he 
bad  lived  at  the  Hague  all  his  life,  knew  nothing  of 
the  custom,  and  Phillippa  was  very  much  distressed 
when  she  and  Vrow  IHapel  were  alone.  Strange 
to  sa^,  she  considered  she  had  been  ill-used.  In 
fact,  It  is  possible  Vrow  Klapel  bad  gone  the  length 
of  informing  her  niece  that  Klaas  was  dying  for 
marriage,  in  consequence  of  having  seen  her  photo- 
gTMh. 

Phillippa  vowed  she  would  be  revenged. 

And  when  Katrine  and  Klaas  met,  she  had  only 
to  look  in  his  face,  and  she  said,  “  I  knew  Klaas  was 
.  true.” 

“  To  you,  —  how  could  I  not  be  ?  ” 

And  as  Katrine  saw  evidently  her  Klaas  knew 
nothing  of  Phillippa’s  intentions,  like  a  wise  lassie 
she  did  not  enlighten  him  on  the  point 

When  next  Phillippa  arrived  with  a  cargo  of 
farm  afiairs,  Klaas  saluted  her  civilly  enough,  and 
he  was  quite  amazed  when  she  called  him  a  “  mon¬ 
ster  !  ”  and  burst  into  immediate  tears. 

“  I  will  call  your  aunt,”  said  he. 

“  Do,  —  wretch  !  ”  replied  Phillippa. 

_  But  when  he  offered  to  carry  her  tubs,  she  called 
him  an  angel,  and  ssud  he  might  kiss  her,  which  ac¬ 
tion  he  performed  in  a  very  grave  and  passionless 


style.  Phillippa  burst  once  more  into  irrepressible 
tears. 

Meanwhile,  Klaas  was  determined  to  be  rich  all 
of  a  sudden.  One  night,  Vrow  Klapel  marked  him 
give  a  great  leap,  and  utter  an  exclamation;  and 
next  day  he  brought  home  a  white  tulip,  which  he  told 
the  vrow  would  blossom  in  two  months’  time.  And 
thereupon  he  began  daily  to  mix  certain  strange 
liquors,  with  which  he  carefully  watered  this  said 
tulip. 

“  Katrine,”  said  he,  “  I  think  we  shall  grow  rich 
soon.” 

“  How  so  ?  ” 

“  What  if  I  grow  a  blue  tulip  ?  ” 

“  A  blue  tunp,  Klaas  1  —  ’t  would  be  worth  ten 
thousand  florins.  Never  was  a  blue  tulip 
seen !  ” 

“  Katrine,  if  I  have  a  blue  tulip,  I  will  take  the 
money  to  mynheer,  and  he  will  say,  ‘  This  Dutch¬ 
man  is  clever ;  he  hath  made  more  money  in  a  year 
than  I  in  ten ;  he  shall  be  my  son.’  ” 

“  But  what  makes  you  think  of  the  blue 
tulip  ?  ” 

luaas  shook  his  head,  —  he  was  too  Dutch  to  tell 
even  Katrine  that  secret 

And  yet  it  was  a  very  simple  one.  A  pig  in  the 
market  bad  been  condemned  as  bad  meat,  because 
the  bones  were  blue;  whereupon  the  owner  ex- 

E'  ‘  d  how  the  pig  had  eaten  blue  dye  the  week 
he  was  killed.  Poor  Klaas  had  argued  to 
himself,  if  the  blue  dye  got  into  the  pig’s  bones  and 
made  them  blue  in  a  week,  perhaps  blue  dye  would 
make  a  white  tulip  blue  in  a  month  or  two.  “  And 
the  Horticultural  Society  would  pay  me  so  well,”  he 
argued,  “  that  1  could  prove  to  mynheer  that  1  am 
a  clever  fellow.”  j 

“  Katrine  1  Katrine !  ”  he  cried  one  night,  when 
they  met  while  she  was  marketing,  “  the  tulip  is 
coming  into  flower,  —  and  thq  tips  of  the  leaves  are 
blue,  —  a  sweet  sky-blue  1  ” 

“  O  Klaas  !  ” 

But  next  night  he  did  not  show  his  face.  He  had 
gone  home  to  find  his  tulip  drooping,  and  next  day 
it  was  dead.  He  opened  the  bud,  and  the  leaves 
were  blue.  So  he  knew  how  to  make  a  blue  tulip, 
which  was  a  fortune  in  itself ;  but  he  must  wait  un¬ 
til  next  year  (for  now  the  tulip  blossoming  was  over 
for  the  season)  ;  and,  meanwhile.  Mynheer  Jan 
Stooken  might  be  very  trying. 

Honest,  simple-hearted  Klaas  had  not  the  faintest 
idea  that  his  tulip  bad  been  the  victim  of  foul  play. 
How  it  came  to  die  the  reader  may  learn  from  these 
facts. 

“  Ha !  ”  said  Phillippa ;  “  a  white  tulip,  eh  ?  Aunt 
Klapel !  —  and  for  her !  No,  —  my  rival  shall  never 
take  that  victory.” 

Whereupon  she  poured  a  very  hot  cup  of  tea  up¬ 
on  the  roots,  and  the  poor  tulip  was  scalded  to 
death,  without  any  sign  of  the  cruelty  becoming  vis¬ 
ible  on  the  surface. 

As  the  summer  progressed,  poor  Klaas  was  still 
determined  to  grow  suddenly  rich.  One  fine  day. 
Coster  and  Co.,  the  great  diamond-cutters  of  Am¬ 
sterdam,  received  a  visit  from  Klaas,  who,  laying 
twenty  florins  down  before  one  of  the  foremen,  said, 
“  I  pray  you  tell  me  where  diamonds  are  found,  and 
here  are  twenty  florins,  for  I  may  be  lucky,  as  gold- 
diggers  are,  and  find  one  as  large  as  a  pigeon’s  egg.” 

He  looked  up  very  much  surprised  to  see  the 
diamond-cutters  laugh  ;  and  he  and  his  twenty  flor¬ 
ins  went  home  as  they  came. 

Not  a  word  had  Katrine  heard  about  the  diamond 
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project,  —  for  he  knew  enough  of  the  jewels  to  be 
aware  that  they  came  from  abroad.  He  knew  she 
would  oppose  h!s  leaving  Holland. 

Still  the  summer  went  on ;  and  when  July  came, 
the  Vrow  Klapel  was  once  more  startled  by  seeing 
her  lodger  smite  his  knees. 

“  Oh !  ”  she  heard  him  say,  “  if  Heaven  is  good, 
and  will  send  me  the  first  fruit  of  this  year’s  fish¬ 
ery !” 

And  now  Fhillippa  learnt  that  Klaas  was  often  on 
the  dunes,  or  dykes,  which  keep  out  the  sea  from 
Holland.  No, —  Vrow  Klapel  could  not  tell  what 
his  object  was  in  gazing  at  the  sea.  Sometimes  he 
took  a  fishing-boat  and  was  away  for  hours. 

Soon,  that  exciting  time  in  Ilolland,  the  arrival 
of  the  first  herrings  of  the  season,  was  daily  expect¬ 
ed.  Here,  in  England,  we  have  no  idea  of  the  im¬ 
portance  of  the  herring  in  Holland. 

The  King  gives  every  year  five  hundred  florins  for 
the  first  true  North  Sea  herring  which  is  brought 
him. 

Poor  Klaas’s  idea  was  to  catch  a  chance  North 
Sea  herring ;  albeit  he  knew  that  the  fish  was  not 
found  in  the  Zuyder  Zee. 

“If,”  thought  he,  “Mynheer  Gratland  did  but 
know  I  had  caught  the  first  herring  of  the  year,  he 
would  say  I  was  a  clever  fellow,  and  it  would  be  as 
good  as  riches,  —  to  say  nothing  of  the  five  hundred 
florins.” 

Katrine  was  told  nothing  about  the  herring, — 
but  she  knew  he  was  plotting;  because  he  kissed 
her  only  once  when  they  parted,  upon  her  return 
from  market,  and  at  the  dark  corner  near  Mynheer 
Gratland’s  house. 

Suddenly,  all  Amsterdam  was  excited,  as  much  as 
s<»,(^et  a  cHy  could  be  flustered,  by  the  news  that 
the  first  herring  of  the  year  had  been  caught  in  the 
Zuyder  Zee,  — a  real  North  Sea  herring;  and  that 
it  was  to  be  taken  in  state  to  the  King,  at  his  palace 
at  the  Hague,  after  the  formalities  in  the  market¬ 
place. 

“  And  who  caught  it  ?  ”  was  asked  on  every  side. 
“  One  Klaas  Steen,  a  carpenter.” 

But  something  went  wrong,  Katrine  knew, 
because  he  did  not  show  himself  that  evening;  and 
his  absence  was  the  more  hard  to  bear,  because  the 
market-people  were  so  merry  with  some  joke  about 
“new  herring.” 

“  Thy  Klaas  is  a  fine  fool,”  said  her  father,  when 
she  reached  home.  “  Here  hath  he  been  exciting 
the  city  with  a  fish  which  he  did  declare,  with  many 
others  also,  to  be  the  first  true  herring  brought  this 
year  to  Holland,  —  and  lo !  ’t  is  an  English  pilchard. 
And  I  have  heard,  also,  of  his  blue  tulip.  Mark 
me  !  he  is  a  fool ;  and  be  prepared  to  marry  Myn¬ 
heer  Stooken  in  three  fair  moons’  time  from  this 
date.” 

“  I  love  Klaas,”  she  said,  and  then  became  si¬ 
lent. 

And  then  she  sent  him  this  message,  written,  — 

“  It  was  for  my  sake,  and  I  love  thee  better,  if 
possible ;  and  I  will  wait  for  thee  all  my  life.” 

Ha !  but  she  had  to  wait  only  three  weeks. 

That  same  night,  Amsterdam  saw  an  excited  man 
rushing  into  the  market-place,  and  shouting,  “  The 
knife-fish  !  the  knife-fish !  ” 

Men  and  women  turned  pale  at  those  words,  ter¬ 
rible  to  a  Hollander,  but  fortunately  incomprehensi¬ 
ble  to  an  Englishman  until  explained. 

When  people  saw  that  the  speaker  was  the  man 
who  had  fished  a  pilchard  and  thought  it  a  herring, 
they  said,  “  He  is  mad,  poor  youth !  ” 


And,  in  sober  earnest,  they  would  have  preferred 
rather  that  the  man  should  be  mad  than  that  his 
news  was  true. 

“I  tell  you  all,  —  the  knife-fish  has  come  upon 
the  piles,  and  the  sea  will  be  upon  us  if  we  do  not 
work,  and  work  well !” 

This  time  Klaas  was  right ;  his  fortune  was  made, 
and  the  hopes  of  Mynheer  Aansprecker  Jan  Stook¬ 
en  were  blighted  forever. 

All  the  world  knows  that  Holland  is  saved  from 
being  overwhelmed  by  the  sea  through  immense 
dunes,  or  dykes,  which  edge  the  coast,  and  which 
are  faced  on  the  sea-side  by  a  triple  row  of  piles. 
About  twenty  years  since,  it  was  discovered,  and  the 
discovery  was  for  some  days  a  disaster  greater  than 
any  which  ever  fell  upon  the  Netherlands,  that  a 
sharp-shelled  boring  mollusk  was  cutting  into  the 
piles  which  kept  out  the  sea,  —  cutting,  in  millions 
upon  millions.  A  man  of  science  discovered  a  rem¬ 
edy,  and  Holland  was  saved.  But  ever  since  the 
knife-fish  —  as  the  common  people  call  it  with  sin¬ 
gular  appropriateness  —  has  been  the  great  fear  of 
the  Dutch,  and  its  appearance  has  been  watched 
for  very  closely,  since  the  sooner  its  destruction  is 
commenced,  the  less  danger  is  likely  to  be  the 
result. 

This  time  Klaas  had  done  a  true  thing.  He  had 
discovered  a  colony  of  knife-fish,  and,  no  doubt,  his 
well-timed  discovery  may  have  prevented  an  inun¬ 
dation.  Certainly  it  saved  alai^e  expenditure  of 
public  money. 

The  rest  may  be  guessed.  The  municipality  be¬ 
stowed  a  heavy  reward  upon  Klaas ;  and  Mynheer 
Gratland,  the  mean  biped,  was  ’proud  to  be  seen 
walking  with  him. 

“  Thou  wast  ever  a  genius,”  said  he ;  “  and  as  thou 
wilt  soon  be  my  son,  I  pray  thee  let  me  share  any 
plan  you  may  find  to  grow  rich  in  a  day.” 

“  Nay,”  said  Klaas ;  “  I  have  had  enough  of  grow¬ 
ing  rich  in  a  day,  and  I  will  live  in  peace,  —  good 
day,  Phillippal” 

This  to  her,  as  she  passed. 

“  Know,  traitor  I  ”  cried  she,  “  I  will  not  marry 
thee,  —  I  am  to  be  the  wife  of  Mynheer  Jan  Stook¬ 
en.” 

“  May  he  live  a  hundred  years  !  ”  said  Klaas,  still 
without  the  faintest  idea  that  Phillippa  had  ever 
wished  to  marry  him. 

“  A  hundred  years  !  ”  cried  she.  “  O  you  ma¬ 
licious  monster !  ”  And  she  flounced  off. 

But  Klaas  would  not  live  in  the  same  house  with 
Herr  Gratland. 

And  things  prospered,  and  Katrine  was  peaceful, 
—  happy  ;  and,  no  doubt,  some  day  the  young  men 
who  on  Christmas  Eve  shall  carry  the  Star  of 
Bethlehem  will  arrange  to  take  supjier  with  the 
Burgomaster  Klaas  Steen  and  Vrow  Katrine.  And 
be  assured  they  will  be  heartily  welcome. 

As  it  is,  every  Christmas,  Klaas,  Katrine,  and  the 
little  Dutch  men  and  women  who  have  been  vouch¬ 
safed  to  them,  stand  in  a  group  on  the  ice,  looking 
fairly  towards  the  Star  of  Bethlehem,  as  its  white, 
pure  light  falls  upon  their  gentle,  grave,  contented 
faces. 
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Pkoi'LK  who  are  fond  of  dividing  human  crea¬ 
tures  by  process  of  simple  dichotomy  into  two  class¬ 
es,  varying  according  to  the  variation  in  the  princi¬ 
ple  of  division,  might  perhaps  find  a  more  signifi¬ 
cant  classification  than  many  which  they  adopt,  if 
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they  should  separate  the  world  into  those  who  make 
plans  and  those  who  do  not.  Such  a  division  would 
have  a  real  root  in  nature,  and  would  tell  us  in  a 
single  phrase  ever  so  many  things  about  the  persons 
thus  arranged.  It  is  agreed  that  the  will  is  pra(;ti- 
cally  the  most  important  of  the  energies  of  the 
mind,  because  more  than  any  other  quality  it  deter¬ 
mines  the  usefulness  to  a  man  himself,  as  well  as  to 
his  neighbors,  of  all  the  rest  of  him.  Now  we  can 
nowhere  obtain  a  better  view  of  the  strength  and 
other  properties  of  the  will  than  in  considering  the 
attitude  taken  with  respect  to  plans.  Does  a  man 
make  them,  or  does  he  drift  through  life  without 
them  ?  Once  made,  are  they  his  masters,  or  .does 
he  yet  retain  a  hand  over  them  ?  or  does  the  mas¬ 
tery  alternate,  to  the  torment  of  all  his  days  ?  How 
much  eflbrt  does  it  need  to  form  a  plan,  and  how 
much  to  draw  him  away  from  the  plan  that  he  has 
formed  ?  In  answering  these  questions  you  fathom 
your  friend’s  will  to  its  very  lowest  depths. 

Obviously,  too,  a  study  of  his  plans,  or  his  want  of 
them,  reveals  much  else  that  is  good  for  one  to 
know ;  whether  ho  makes  them  rapidly  or  tardily, 
whether  after  a  broad  and  penetrating  survey  or 
only  after  a  single  glance  over  the  facts,  whether  he 
is  pleased  to  reach  a  conclusion  or  is  restless  and  un¬ 
happy  under  it,  —  all  these  points  shed  floods  of 
light  upon  character,  its  prudence,  insight,  and  gen¬ 
eral  praeticableness.  People  often  study  character 
in  nn  abstract  and  inferential  way.  They  take  a 
hint  or  two  from  this  or  that  casual  circumstance, 
and  then  construct  the  rest  from  this  too  slight  foun¬ 
dation,  as  learned  zoologists  restore  extinct  creatures 
from  a  tooth.  Nothing  is  so  easy  to  do ;  no  conclu¬ 
sion  is  so  hard  to  expel  from  the  mind  as  one  thus 
formed,  and  none  commonly  so  shallow  and  delu¬ 
sive.  It  is  true,  that,  as  philosophers  constantly 
enjoin  upon  us,  we  must  needs  argue  from  the  known 
and  ascertainable  to  the  unknown ;  but  then  wc 
must  be  fully  certified  that  the  known  is  adequate  to 
bear  the  weight  we  put  upon  it  of  inference  to  the 
unknown,  and  that  we  do  not  mix  up  with  the 
ascertainable  and  ascertained  what  is  only  hypothet¬ 
ical  and  inferred.  And  so,  in  reflecting  on' the  char¬ 
acter  of  acquaintances  or  intimates,  a  great  deal  of 
tbolish  misinterpretation,  leading  to  all  manner  of 
social  vexations  and  mishaps,  would  be  averted  If 
people  would  follow  the  right  method,  and  observe 
a  man  simply,  not  in  imputed  motives  and  casual 
humors,  nor  only  In  one  or  two  of  the  things  which 
he  does,  but  in  the  plans  which  he  forms,  and  the 
firnincfs  or  otherwise  with  which  he  sticks  to  them. 
I'his  thing  or  that  which  one  docs  may  be  fortuitous, 
and  in  any  case  Is  only  a  fragment,  not  to  be  judged 
rightly  except  in  its  relations  with  a  host  of  circum¬ 
stances  that  arc  dilTicult  or  Impossible  to  reach.  A 
plan,  on  the.  contrary,  covers  enough  ground,  in¬ 
cludes  a  sulficient  quantity  of  motive  and  a-spiration, 
stretches  far  enough,  to  lay  open  a  complete  set  of 
facts  about  the  person  who  has  formed  it.  Here  the 
motives  are  tolerably  patent,  and  you  arc  sure  that 
they  arc  genuine  and  characteristic,  not  merely  tlic 
casual  prompting  of  the  hour  or  single  incident ; 
because,  though  all  men  are  constantly  liable  to  be 
drawn  aside  from  tbeir  own  nature  by  accident  or 
mistake,  everybo<ly  constructs  his  future  course  as 
he  would  wish  it  to  be ;  and  what  a  man  wishes  is 
a  better  test  of  his  nature,  from  a  friend’s  point  of 
view,  than  any  other,  'riie  world,  of  course,  is 
mainly  or  entirely  concerned  with  what  he  does,  as 
is  the  friend  too,  upon  occasion. 

If  it  were  possible  to  sum  up  the  miseries  which 


have  come  to  men  from  excess  of  plan,  and  the  mis¬ 
eries  which  have  sprung  from  defect  of  plan,  it  would 
probably  be  very  difficult  to  strike  a  balance.  We 
all  of  us  know  jieoplc  who  go  to  either  extreme,  — 
those  whose  life  is  one  long  process  of  drifting,  and 
their  antitypes  whose  ways  are  dr.awn  in  framework 
of  iron.  One  can  hardly  tell  who  of  the  two  is  the 
more  luckless,  —  the  man  who  lives  from  hand  to 
mouth,  not  merely  In  matters  of  money,  but  in  pur¬ 
pose,  project,  and  work  done  ;  or  the  other  who,  for 
want  of  tact  and  pliancy,  misses  opportunity,  and 
fails  to  fit  in  with  the  thousand  odd  occasions  which 
circumstances  present,  but  for  which  his  plan  of  cast- 
iron  has  made  no  allowance.  In  each  case  there  is 
tremendous  waste.  Only  the  irresolute  unforeseeing 
person  knows  the  misery  of  his  own  case.  To  the 
bystander  he  is  usually  a  spectacle  pleasantly  ridic¬ 
ulous.  He  is  an  amusement  to  his  friends,  a  half- 
humorous  plague  to  those  who  have  to  live  with  him 
or  work  with  him ;  but  to  himself  he  is  more  often 
than  not  a  serious  torment.  To  find  food  for  debate 
and  material  for  mental  disputation  whenever  two 
eourses  are  open,  only  one  of  which  you  can  follow, 
seems  to  be  the  temper  proper  to  the  hero  of  a  farce. 
Yet  in  fact  it  is  more  terrible  than  farcical  to  the 
hero  himself  to  have  to  doubt  and  ponder  and  deep¬ 
ly  deliberate  which  of  two  trains  he  shall  take,  which 
of  two  routes  will  suit  him  best,  which  of  half  a  doz¬ 
en  tasks  he  shall  set  about  first,  which  of  two 
schemes  of  life  will  best  meet  the  needs  of  the  time, 
the  scope  of  his  own  faculties,  the  range  of  his  own 
opportunities.  Unless  he  is  a  mere  good-for-noth¬ 
ing,  which  on  the  whole  very  few  men  are,  this  in¬ 
decision  atlllcts  its  victim  as  much  as  if  It  were  a 
severe  Ixslily  sickness.  The  loss  of  time,  first  in  the 
process  of  deliberation,  and  next  in  ther  intervf^.' be¬ 
tween  decision  and  action,  the  wofal  attrition  of 
energy,  and  the  general  lowering  of  moral  tone, 
overwhelm  a  man  who  has  any  conscience,  and 
among  his  fellows  he  moves  as  one  with  a  single  leg 
and  a  single  arm.  His  weakness  is  patent,  and  the 
world,  with  no  will  of  his,  soon  finds  out  the  skele¬ 
ton. 

The  weakness  of  the  over-provident  people  is  less 
visible.  To  the  careless  outer  eye  tliey  are  worthy 
of  the  admiration  and  envy  of  all  men.  It  is  majes¬ 
tic  never  to  be  in  doubt,  never  to  halt  between  two 
desires,  never  to  turn  back,  nor  even  dream  of  turn¬ 
ing  back,  after  putting  the  hand  to  the  plough.  No 
wonder  that  earnest  novelists,  especially  if  they  be 
of  the  more  eager  and  less  concentred  se.x,  run  to 
this  type  for  their  heroes.  To  be  able  to  make  up 
one’s  mind  in  a  trice,  and  then  to  bo  horribly  un¬ 
happy  if  anything  Intervenes  to  hinder  Instant  ac¬ 
tion  upon  one’s  resolution,  is  a  temper  for  gods.  A 
man  of  this  stamp  marches  through  life  like  the  loco¬ 
motive  of  an  e.xpress  train  along  the  rails,  and 
weaker  brethren,  who  are  either  without  plans  or 
ehse  only  mould  theiu  in  clay  or  India-rubber  look 
on  the  adamantine  creature  as  a  hypochondriac 
might  survey  a  prize-fighter  fresh  from  his  training. 
Yet  adamant  has  Its  drawbacks.  First  of  all,  it  is 
seldom  found  in  natures  of  the  finest  quality.  In 
the  character  of  sweetest  savor,  of  delicacy,  consid¬ 
erateness,  and  humanity,  there  Is  mostly  a  touch  of 
irresolution,  a  shade  of  unwillingness  to  form  plans 
which  may  jar  with  the  little  interests  and  little 
wishes  of  this  person  or  that,  as  most  plans  are 
found  to  do  somehow  or  other.  There  is  a  rigidity 
and  fixedness  about  a  plan,  if  you  intend  to  stick  to 
it,  from  which  men  of  the  finest  calibre  are  apt  to 
shrink  ;  it  works  too  peremptorily,  is  too  srjuare. 
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for  a  mind  with  a  lurking  sympathy  for  vagueness 
in  the  outlines  of  a  purpose. 

Again,  anybody  with  a  natural  propensity  towards 
a  planned  life  is  pretty  sure  to  be  deeply  penetrated 
with  egotism.  Even  those  who  make  plans  for  the 
goo<l  of  other  people,  as  some  of  the  most  egotistic 
of  human  beings  are  immensely  fond  of  doing,  not 
uncominonly  place  their  own  personality  in  every 
detail  and  item,  and  any  modification  of  the  plan 
which  would  get  rid  of  ever  so  little  of  this  would 
render  it  no  Mtter  than  chaos  in  ^their  eyes.  The 
adamantine  person  is  seldom  amiable.  Considera¬ 
tion  for  other  people  disturbs  symmetry  of  construc¬ 
tion  and  consistency  of  execution  in  plans.  You 
have  made  your  arrangements  with  every  possible 
regard  in  anticipation  for  the  well-being  oi  every¬ 
body  concerned,  and,  this  being  done,  any  inter¬ 
ruption,  arising  either  from  changed  circumstances 
or  from  independent  opinion  in  the  people  con¬ 
cerned,  is  of  tlie  nature  of  an  irrelevancy,  of  which 
the  man  having  what  he  thinks  a  proper  respect  for 
bis  own  will  and  pur|)ose  cannot  be  expected  to  take 
much  ftccount.  Few  situations  that  the  world  offers 
are  more  miserable  in  their  kind  than  the  conjunc¬ 
tion  in  marriage,  in  business,  in  trips  of  pleasure,  of 
the  creature  of  plans  and  the  opposite  kind  of  per¬ 
son  to  whom  a  plan  is  a  burden  and  a  terror.  The 
brass  pot  and  the  earthen  pot  floating  down  the 
stream  together  are  meet  tj'pes  of  such  a  pair,  clash¬ 
ing  and  striking  against  one  another  at  every  turn. 
The  one  who  would  fain  drift  . easily  from  circum¬ 
stance  to  circumstance,  from  one  place  to  another, 
from  a  narrow  present  to  a  narrow  future,  is  a  fret¬ 
ting  thorn  in  the  flesli  to  the  other,  for  whom  the 
present  is  a  blank  unless  the  future  is  exactly  set¬ 
tled  .and  defined ;  and  the  latter  in  turn,  with  his 
sclrT^mg  and  precision  and  detailedness,  lays  sore 
burdens  on  the  weaker  back  of  his  companion. 
Perhaps,  then,  it  is  better  to  have  a  fragment  of 
adamant  in  one’s  composition  which  may  enlarge 
itself  on  fitting  occasions  than  to  be  encased  in  it. 

Above  all  things,  it  is  needful  in  this  world  that 
one  should  be  pliant  and  accommodating,  not  in 
principle,  but  in  the  manner  of  its  application.  For 
duty  is  a  thing  of  diliiculty  and  iiiceness,  calling  for 
much  delicate  ponderating,  much  outlook  on  this 
side  and  on  that,  upon  many  circumstances  and  mu¬ 
table  conditions.  Without  this  a  man  who  simply 
“  sticks  to  his  principle,”  as  ho  calls  acting  on  the 
most  rough  and  ready  or  most  convenient  interpre¬ 
tation  of  it  that  offers,  is  more  likely  than  not  to  run 
amuck  like  a  Malay,  and  come  to  an  end  grievous 
to  himself  and  to  all  others  who  stand  in  his  way. 
A  habit  of  forming  inflexible  plans  is  very  often  no 
more  than  a  neat  artifice  for  shirking  a  laborious 
and  interniiunble  process.  It  saves  the  trouble  of 
examining  cases  of  conduct  as  they  arise,  and  to  a 
temperament  that  values  prompt  certainty  more  than 
the  certainty  of  being  as  right  as  careful  thought 
could  make  one,  it  is  no  small  gain  to  have  a  mind 
made  up,  and  a  plan  ready  shajied  and  fixed,  in  the 
face  of  every  contingency  that  may  arise.  Just  as 
people  arc  said  sometimes  to  Join  the  Church  of 
Kome  for  certainty’s  sake,  surrendering  the  right  of 
private  judgment  by  one  tremendous  act  of  private 
judgment,  so  an  indolent  waverer,  working  himself 
up  by  colossal  effort,  not  seldom  settles  his  plan  in 
reference  to  a  set  of  diflicultics  before  him,  and  then 
adheres  to  it  in  spite  of  alteration  of  circumstances, 
just  as  though  it  rested  on  reason,  and  not  on 
a  stubbornness  originally  born  of  conscious  weak- 
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I.  "j  “  I  feared  the  pitiless  rocks  of  ocean. 

So  tlie  sreat  sea  rose,  and  then 
Cast  me  from  her  friendly  bosom 

”■'  On  the  pitiless  hearts  of  men.-’ 

Miss  Pkoctir. 

'The  room  was  dimly  lighted  by  a  low  fire  and  a 
tallow  candle,  and,  besides  its  usual  stuffy  and 
druggy  atmosphere,  Mrs.  Denbigh  was  conscious  of 
a  smell  of  stale  tobacco,  emanating  apparently  from 
the  great  arm-chair,  where  sat,  in  an  ca.sy,  lounging 
attitude,  a  tall,  powerfully  made  man,  dressed  in  a 
loosely  fitting  shooting-jacket.  Starting  up  as  Mrs. 
Denbigh  entered,  he  displayed  a  bronzed  and  red¬ 
dened  face  set  in  a  rough  mtiss  of  beard  and  hair, 
and  a  pair  of  gloveless  hands,  toil-seamed  and  weath¬ 
er-beaten.  Mrs.  Denbigh  might  well  stand  still, 
half  alarmed  at  this  uncivilized  apparition  ;  and  the 
stranger  also  looked  somewhat  surprised,  as  if  the 
fair  vision  before  him,  in  sweeping  black  velvet 
robes,  with  heavy  silver  pendants  on  the  round 
throat  and  in  the  small  ears,  were  not  quite  what 
he  had  expected  the  doctor’s  wife  to  be.  In  another 
second  he  bowed  with  a  sadden  courteous  gesture, 
which  assured  Elsie  that  ho  was  not  the  ruliiun  he 
looked,  and,  with  a  frank,  pleasant  voice,  the  tones 
of  which  were  much  more  civilized  than  his  appear¬ 
ance  warranted,  he  said,  “I  beg  your  pardon  ;  I  am 
afraid  I  have  come  at  a  most  inconvenient  moment. 
Mr.  Denbigh  is  not  at  home,  I  am  sorry  to  find  V  ” 

“No,”  said  Mrs.  Denbigh,  standing  herself,  and 
not  asking  him  to  sit,  as  she  still  felt  somewhat  ner¬ 
vous  ;  “  I  am  sorry  to  say  he  is  in  Ixindon  ;  but  we 
expect  bim  home  to-morrow,  or  the  next  day,  at 
latest.  Could  you  leave  any  message  ?  ” 

“Thanks,  —  no.  I  fancy  you  can  tell  me  what 
«I  want  to  know  as  well  as  he  could  ;  it  is  only  Cap¬ 
tain  Clavering’s  address.” 

Elsie  gave  a  great  start,  as  well  she  might.  Ilcr 
first  wild  idea  was,  that  this  stranger  was  bent,  for 
some  inscrutable  rea.son,  on  paining  and  insulting 
her  by  a  cruel  joke.  Next  moment  she  was  able  to 
consider  that  he  might  be  some  old  friend  of  her 
first  husband,  who  did  not  know  that  Philip  Den¬ 
bigh’s  wife  hail  been  Herl3ert  Clavering’s  widow. 
Sudden  shame  af.sailed  her,  as  if  she  had  done  some¬ 
thing  wrong  and  disgraceful  which  was  on  the  point 
of  being  discovered ;  her  intense  desire  to  be  quit 
of  her  visitor  nerved  her  to  answer,  collectedly, 
“  You  don’t  know,  then,  that  he  wa.s  in  the  Ame¬ 
thyst,  which  was  lost  seven  years  ago  ?  ” 

“  Exactly  ;  that ’s  the  man.  When  we  parted  at 
Auckland,  he  told  me  that  Mr.  Denbigh  was  his 
greatest  friend,  and  that  if  I  should  chance  at  any 
time  not  to  know  bis  address,  it  was  a  sure  find  to 
come  and  look  him  up  here.  He  is  a  great  chum  of 
mine.  I  dare  say  my  name  is  familiar  to  you,  — 
Josiah  Smith.” 

There  came  before  Mrs.  Denbigh’s  mind  a  sen¬ 
tence  in  poor  Iler’oert’s  first  letter,  in  which  he  men¬ 
tioned  having  given  a  paf>sage  in  the  Amethyst  to  a 
certain  acquaintance,  bearing  this  name,  who  wished 
to  make  his  way  to  New  Zealand.  S!  ama,  distress, 
the  fear  of  Philip’s  jealous  anger,  and  cue  horrible 
awkwardness  of  her  situation,  were  all  foigotteri  in 
the  chance  of  questioning  one  who  had  been  with 
her  husband  so  shortly  before  his  death.  She  eager¬ 
ly  exclaimed,  — 

“  O  yes,  I  do  know  your  name.  Did  you  not  sail 
in  the  Amethyst?  And  was  it  long  before  the 
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shipwreck  that  you  parted  ?  You  know  she  was 
wrecked.” 

It  was  the  stranger’s  turn  to  look  surprised : 
“  Of  course  she  was,  the  wretched  tub !  not  fit  to 
send  a  dog  to  sea  in,  let  alone  Christian  souls.  It 
was  I  who  was  with  Clavering  on  the  island ;  and 
after  we  got  to  New  Zealand  we  parted,  and  I  have 
never  heanl  from  him  since.  As  his  good  luck  would 
have  it,  the  mail  steamer  for  home  started  the  very 
day  we  landed,  and  he  would  go  off  in  her  without 
waiting  even  to  buy  new  clothes.  It  seems  to  me,” 
wound  up  Mr.  Smith,  with  his  pleasant  smile,  “  that 
we  are  at  cross-purposes  somehow.” 

Whence  comes  the  marvellous  strength  which 
springs  up  in  the  human  heart  in  times  of  intense 
emotion  ?  Who  has  not  felt  the  numbness  which 
comes  over  the  soul  at  such  moments,  leaving  us 
free  to  act,  but  taking  away,  for  the  time,  all  power 
of  feeling  ?  It  wa-s  thus  with  Elsie  Denbigh.  While 
she  never  doubted  that  she  was  on  the  brink  of  some 
awful  discovery,  she  was  not  conscious  of  any  keen 
suffering,  but  acted  her  part,  as  one  often  does  in 
dreams,  taking  everything  with  a  stolid  calmness, 
and  looking  at  herself  from  the  outside,  as  it  were, 
“all  the  time,  vaguely  wondering  at  the  whole  posi¬ 
tion  and  at  her  own  composure. 

Her  soft  voice  was  even  more  subdued  and  (uiiet 
than  ever  as  she  said,  “  Will  you  sit  down  ?  I  do 
not  understand  you  quite.” 

She  seated  herself,  bringing  her  chair  close  to  the 
table  which  divided  them,  and  instinctively  leaning 
her  head  on  her  hand,  so  as  to  shade  her  face. 

‘‘  Now  will  you  tell  me,  please,  about  yourself  and 
Mr.  Clavering  ?  You  were  in  the  shipwreck,  I 
think  you  said  ?  ” 

“  Queer,”  thought  Mr.  Smith.  “  Mr.  Denbigh 
does  n’t  gossip  much  to  his  wife  about  his  friends’ 
afiairs.  I  sup{)ose  I  am  in  for  it  now,  and  I  must  set 
her  curiosity  at  rest  before  she  will  take  the  trouble 
to  hunt  out  Clavering’s  address  for  me.” 

“  I  should  think  I  was !  ”  he  answered,  aloud. 
“  Ah !  it  was  a  horrible  business !  I  hope  you  may 
never  see  anything  like  it.  Mi's.  Denbigh.” 

I  heard  it  was  a  fearful  storm.” 

“  You  may  say  that.  Not  fit  to  talk  to  a  lady 
about.  Then  came  I  can’t  tell  you  how  many  hours’ 
totising  about  in  an  open  boat.  Clavering  and  I, 
and  a  few  others,  in  such  a  sea !  It  is  of  no  use 
making  a  horrible  story  of  it.  The  end  was,  that  in 
the  pitchy  darkness  we  drove  right  upon  a  rock,  and 
our  boat  was  smashed,  and  out  went  we  !  Yah  !  it  is 
not  nice  to  think  about,  even  now.  It  was  a  horrible 
night  that  I  spent,  clinging  to  the  rock,  half  in  the 
water,  wondering  all  the  time  how  soon  I  should  be 
washed  ofiT,  and  whether  I  was  the  only  one  left 
alive.  When  morning  dawned  at  last,  there  was 
Clavering  near  me,  all  the  other  poor  fellows  gone ! 
We  were  on  a  long  reef  of  rock,  and  we  managed 
by  degrees  to  scramble  along  it  to  the  island,  which 
was  only  a  big  rock  itself.  We  had  nothing  to  eat 
but  seals,  which  are  not  dainty  food  ;  but  somellbw 
we  managed  to  keep  body  and  soul  together  for 
more  than  two  years.” 

He  paused ;  but  there  was  no  word,  no  movement, 
on  the  part  of  the  listening  figure  opposite.  He 
went  on: — 

“  We  were  carried  off  at  last  by  a  ship  from  New 
Zealand,  that  came  in  search  of  seals  ;  and  then,  as 
I  told  you,  we  said  good  by  to  each  other,  and  I 
went  up  the  country,  and  Herbert  Clavering  set  off 
home.  I  have  never  heard  from  him,  or  of  him, 
since.  Can  you  give  me  news  of  him  ?  ” 


“  No,”  she  said ;  “  I  know  nothing  of  him.  I  can 
tell  you  nothing.”  • 

“  Curious !  Surely,  Mr.  Denbigh  must  have  seen 
him  since  he  came  home  ?  I  know  he  got  to  England 
all  right ;  at  least,  I  know  his  ship  did,  for  I  chanced 
on  an  old  Times  long  afterwards,  and  saw  the  day 
of  her  arrival  mentioned.  The  14th  of  January  it 
was,  —  this  identical  day  three  years,  by  the  by.” 

The  1 4  th  of  January  !  This  day  three  years !  The 
eve  of  her  wedding-day !  But  still  Elsie  seemed  to 
feel  nothing  and  to  realize  nothing.  One  question 
she  must  ask.  She  could  not  look  beyond  it. 

“  I  know  nothing  about  it,”  she  said  again  ;  and 
the  slow,  measured  voice  sounded  in  her  ears  strange¬ 
ly  unlike  her  own.  “  But  will  you  tell  me  one  thing. 
I  have  heard  —  I  mean,  they  used  to  say  —  that  Mr. 
Clavering’s  wife  gave  him  a  ring  on  the  day  they 
parted.  Can  you  tell  me  if  he  ever  wore  it  ?  ” 

“  O  yes  !  Clavering  had  a  ring,  —  a  very  valu¬ 
able  ring,  —  a  ruby,  I  think.  I  used  to.  tell  him  it 
was  lucky  he  had  some  money  sewn  up  in  a  girdle 
round  his  waist,  when  we  were  cast  adrift ;  for  I 
believe  he ’d  have  stayed  away  from  home  fotever, 
rather  than  have  sold  that  ring  to  pay  his  passage, 
poor  fellow  !  Perhaps,”  said  Mr.  Smith,  brightening 
with  a  sudden  idea.  “  you  can  tell  me  where  to  find 
Mrs.  Clavering,  if  Clavering  himself  is  not  in  Eng¬ 
land.” 

In  one  second  of  time  her  mind  surveyed  all  the 
circumstances  of  the  past.  She  remembered  the 
stranger,  whose  curious,  travel-stained  appearance 
had  struck  old  Isott ;  she  saw  before  her  her  hus¬ 
band’s  white,  scared  face  on  the  bridal  morning ;  she 
thought  of  his  fury  when  she  discovered  the  fatal 
ring ;  she  acted  over  in  her  fancy  the  scenes  of  his 
illness  ;  she  recalled  his  various  eccentricities  of  rest¬ 
less,  jealous  dread ;  and  she  never,  for  one  in*<^t, 
doubted  the  abyss  of  guilt  and  misery  that  was  sUd- 
.denly  opening  at  her  feet.  She  knew  now,  that 
Herbert  had  landed  in  England  on  the  day  before 
her  second  marriage  ;  she  knew  that  he  would  rush 
home  at  once ;  she  knew  that  he  would  not  pass  his 
old  friend’s  door  without  stopping  for  a  moment,  if 
only  to  ask  where  she  was  ;  she  grasped  the  whole 
horrible  reality !  ^Vhen  Mr.  Smith  began  to  speak 
again,  his  voice  seemed  to  mix  with  the  distant  noise 
made  by  the  romping  children,  and  both  sounds  be¬ 
came  mei^ed  in  the  roaring  of  the  sea,  —  the  sea 
which  had  spared  for  a  harder  fate  the  man  who  had 
loved  her,  and  whose  love  had  been  bis  doom.  Just 
conscious  enough  to  know  that  consciousness  was 
leaving  her,  she  rose  hastily,  all  her  powers  concen¬ 
trated  on  the  effort  to  leave  the  room  while  she 
could ;  but  she  found  the  floor  heaving  under  her 
feet,  and  fell  heavily  tO  the  ground. 

At  the  sound  of  the  fall,  old  Isott  bounced  into  the 
room,  and  was  quickly  followed  by  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Carter.  Mr.  Smith  had  promptly  raised  Mrs.  Den¬ 
bigh  in  his  arms,  and  stretched  her,  insensible,  on  the 
sofa. 

“  What  have  you  been  a  doing  of  to  her  ?  ”  asked 
the  old  servant,  looking  fiercely  at  him,  as  she  turned 
her  mistress’s  head  to  meet  the  cold  air  from  the 
window,  which  the  vicar  had  hastily  opened  ;  “  an¬ 
other  telegraph  clerk  you  be,  I  war’nt,’*  she  went  on 
muttering.  “  Drat  they  nasty  telegraphs.  I  can’t 
think  how  gentlefolks  can  encourage  such  things, 
as  if  bad  news  did  n’t  travel  quick  enough  by 
post.” 

“  What  is  it  ?  ”  asked  Mrs.  Carter ;  T)ut  Isott 
inconsistently  interrupted  her. 

“  Don’t  ye  ask  ’un,  ma’am,  for  goodness’  sake,  or 
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we  ’ll  never  bring  her  to.  (Jet  out  of  the  way  now, 
sir,  do  ’ey ;  we  can’t  bring  her  round  not  till  we ’ve 
a  got  her  to  ourselves,  Mrs.  Carter  and  me.” 

“  Stay,”  said  the  vicar,  “  I  had  better  carry  her  at 
once  up  stairs.  She  has  had  a  heavy  fall,”  he  said 
to  bis  wife,  “  and  the  sooner  you  can  get  her  into  her 
bed  the  better.” 

“  Can  I  be  of  any  use  ?  ”  asked  the  unlucky 
Smith. 

The  vicar  declined  his  help,  and,  lifting  poor 
Elsie,  carried  her  up  the  stairs,  his  wife  running 
before  them  with  a  candle  to  prepare  her  room 
Isott  was  following,  but  stopped,  bethinking  herself 
that  she  must  not  leave  the  lower  part  of  the  house 
and  the  vicarage  children  to  the  mercy  of  this  evil- 
disposed  unknown. 

“  I  had  better  go,  I  think,”  said  the  visitor.  “  I 
will  call  to  inquire  for  Mrs.  Denbigh  to-morrow. 
Perhaps  Mr.  Denbigh  may  be  back  by  that  time.” 

“  You  can  please  yourself,”  said  Isott,  rudely,  for 
she  was  very  angry,  though  she  hardly  knew  at  what. 
“  Master  ’ll  be  nere  to-morrow,  please  the  powers, 
and  you  might  ’a’  waited,  whatever  your  business 
may  be,  not  coming  a  frightening  my  poor  missus  out 
of  her  senses,  enough  to  give  her  her  death.” 

“  But  I  do  assure  you,  my  good  woman,  I  have  n’t 
the  least  idea  what  made  your  mistress  faint,”  said 
the  tormented  man,  goaded  into  self-defence.'  “  I 
do  assure  you  I  never  said  a  word  that  could  annoy 
her.  I  only  came  to  ask  for  the  address  of  an  old 
friend  of  mine,  who  is  a  friend  of  Mr.  Denbigh,  too, 

—  Captain  Clavering.” 

Isott  had  bustled  to  the  window,  and  was  closing 
the  sash,  but  at  these  words  she  turned  on  the 
speaker  like  a  tigress  :  — 

“  And  who  be  you,  I VI  like  to  know,  coming  a 
tonwvRting  my  poor  dear,  master  not  here  to  see 
after  her,  wi’  talking  about  her  dead  husband.” 

“  Her  dead  husband  !  ”  cried  Mr.  Smith,  aghast. 

“  What,  don’t  ye  see  it  yet  ?  Bless  ye,  can’t  ye 
see  even  yet  what ’t  is  you ’ve  gone  and  done  ?  I 
tell  ye,  Cap’n  Clavering  be  dead,  poor  gentleman ! 

—  drownded,  and  Mr.  Denbigh’s  wife  were  Cap’n 
Clavering’s  widder.  Now  you  know.” 

The  vicar  came  hastily  down  stairs,  and  desired 
Isott  to  go  to  her  mistress,  adding  that  she  was 
recovering  her  consciousness,  though  she  was  deadly 
cold. 

“  Anything  wrong  with  Denbigh  ?  ”  he  asked 
anxiously  of  the  stranger;  but  Mr.  Smith  did  not 
hear,  and  stood  staring  straight  before  him.  He 
started  when  Mr.  Carter  repeated  his  question,  and 
said,  in  a  rapid,  bewildered  manner  :  “  I  know  I  am 
in  the  way  here,  but  I  ean’t  help  it  Yoif  are  the 
clergyman  of  the  parish,  —  are  you  not  V  ” 

“I  am,”  said  the  vicar,  surprised. 

“  And  a  magistrate  ?  Then  can  I  speak  to  you  ? 
I  am  sorry,  but  it  is  business  of  frightful  impor¬ 
tance.” 

Mr.  Carter  went  into  the  drawing-room,  where  the 
children  were  clustered  together,  vaguely  excited  and 
alarmed.  Hastily  directing  one  of  the  servants  to 
escort  them  to  the  vicarage,  he  returned  to  the  par¬ 
lor,  where  the  unknown  still  stood  in  the  same  fixed 
attitude.  The  vicar  could  not  help  feeling  rather 
nervous,  especially  as  the  man’s  first  act  was  to  close 
the  door  cn^fully,  shutting  them  in  together  in  the 
dismal  little  room,  where  the  fire  had  nearly  burnt 
out,  and  the  candle  had  guttered  away  into  a  de¬ 
plorable  mass  of  half-melted  tallow.  But  the  first 
word  he  spoke  enchained  the  vicar's  attention,  and 
the  two  sat  on  in  earnest  conversation  for  a  length 


of  time,  until  the  last  spark  of  fire  had  died  away 
and  the  cool  moonlight  filled  the  room.  It  was 
nearly  midnight  when  their  conference  'was  brought 
to  an  end  by  the  stealthy  opening  of  the  door,  at  the 
sound  of  which  both  started  like  guilty  creatures. 
It  was  Mrs.  Carter  who  came  in,  her  face  white  and 
scared  by  the  dim  light  of  the  candle  which  she  car¬ 
ried.  She  looked  with  marked  surorise  at  the  stran¬ 
ger,  and  then  at  her  husband.  'To  the  latter  she 
said,  “  Can  you  come  and  speak  to  me  one  minute  ?  ” 
And,  when  they  were  in  the  passage,  she  went  on  in 
a  low  voice :  — 

“  Can’t  you  get  rid  of  that  man  ?  I  had  no  idea 
he  had  been  closeted  with  you  all  this  time.  Wha^ 
can  you  have  been  talking  about?  O  John,  has 
anything  dreadful  happened  ?  ” 

“  I  will  tell  you  by  and  by.” 

“  Shall  we  telegraph  for  Mr.  Denbigh  ?  ” 

“  We  must  wait  till  the  morning.  The  telegraph- 
office  does  not  open  till  seven  o’clock.” 

His  wife  hurried  back  to  the  room  where  poor 
Elsie  lay. 

“  I  had  better  go  now,”  said  Mr.  Smith ;  “  I  'will 
call  at  your  house  in  the  course  of  the  day ;  and 
meanwhile  I  had  best  do  nothing,  —  take  no  steps ; 
don’t  you  think  so  ?  ” 

“  By  all  means  do  nothing  until  we  see  our  way 
more  clearly.  If,  on  making  inquiries,  we  should 
discover  that  the  poor  fellow  never  did  land  in  Eng¬ 
land,  but  died  on  the  voyage,  —  which  may  be, 
though  it  is  odd,  if  so,  that  we  never  heard  about  him 
from  any  one,  —  if  this  should  turn  out  to  be  the 
case,  why  then  nobody  hereabout  need  be  the  wiser, 
and  we  shall  save  gossip.  Let  your  inquiries  at  a 
distance  be  made  first,  at  all  events.  And  I  should 
like  to  lay  it  all  before  Denbigh  to  begin  with.” 

“  Really  ?  ”  exclaimed  Mr.  Smith  with  a  shrewd 
half-wondering  glance  at  Mr.  Carter’s  face.  “  You 
would  like  to  lay  it  before  —  Well,  we  can  talk  of 
that  to-morrow.  Good  by.” 

He  left  the  vicar  to  his  own  solitary  thoughts. 
Melancholy  thoughts  they  were,  as  he  sat  by  the 
hearth  in  the  drawing-room,  where  the  servants  had 
kept  up  the  fire,  and  where  candies  were  burning. 
From  time  to  time  one  of  them  came  stealthily  in  to 
replenish  the  fire,  and  presently  they  brought  some 
tea;  and  then  a  ring  at  the  bell  announced  the 
nurse  who  had  been  sent  for,  and  finally  arrived  Mr. 
Scott,  to  whom,  for  the  time  being.  Mrs.  Carter  re¬ 
signed  the  management  of  the  sick-room.  Soon 
after,  she  came  into  the  drawing-room,  where  her 
husband,  exclaiming  at  her  white  looks,  wheeled  an 
armchair  to  the  fire  for  her,  and  hastened  to  pour  her 
out  a  reviving  cup  of  tea. 

“  How  is  Mrs.  Denbigh  ?  ” 

“  Very,  very  ill,  I  am  afraid.  Her  state  is  so  un¬ 
natural  that  it  terrifies  me.  Through  all  these  hours 
she  has  not  once  spoken,  has  scarcely  moved,  and 
is  as  cold  as  a  stone.  It  is  like  trying  to  warm  a 
corpse.  O  John,  what  is  it  ?  Whatever  it  is,  I 
believe  she  has  received  her  death-blow.” 

“  She  hajs  had  frightful  news.  It  is  a  long  story.” 

And  then,  drawing  his  seat  clase  to  his  wife’s, 
the  vicar  told  her  all  that  Mr.  Smith  had  told 
him. 

After  the  first  exclamation  of  astonishment,  she 
listened  quite  silently,  with  none  of  the  questions  and 
comments  with  which  she  was  at  times  wont  to  try 
her  husband’s  patience.  Long  after  he  had  ceased 
to  speak,  she  remained  looking  into  the  fire,  until  he 
began  again :  — 

“  There  are  three  things,  to  my  mind,  any  one  of 
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'wbich  may  have  happened.  He  may  have  died  on 
the  voyage  ;  that  we  can  easilv  ascertain.  Or,  com¬ 
ing  home  and  finding  poor  £lsiu  married,  he  may, 
foolislily,  poor  young  fellow,  and  wrongly,  too, — 
have  resolved  to  keep  out  of  her  way,  and  never  let 
her  know  of  his  existence.” 

“  Not  like  Herbert  Clavering,”  said  Mrs.  Carter, 
shaking  her  head. 

“  The  third  conjecture  is  the  worst  of  all ;  but  I 
am  afraid  it  is  the  mast  probable.  Think  of  the 
tremendous  blow  of  finding  her  married  again ;  he 
may  have  destroyed  himself.” 

Mrs.  Carter  shook  her  head  again,  but  did  not 
speak.  Her  husband  said  impatiently  :  “  You  al¬ 
ways  have  an  idea  in  your  head ;  tell  me,  Mary, 
what  you  think  ?  I  see  you  have  some  belief  about 
this  matter.” 

“  No,  no ;  indeed  I  have  not ;  what  grounds  liave 
I  to  go  on  ?  Did  you  say  that  this  man  was  quite 
sure  that  the  steamboat  reached  England? 

“  Yes ;  he  saw  the  date  of  her  arrival  mentioned 
in  a  newspaper;  he  says  ‘  it  was  the  14th  of  Janua¬ 
ry,  this  day,  three  years.’  ” 

“  What  ?  Have  you  forgotten  what  happened  on 
the  15th  of  January  in  that  year  ?  I  know  I  am  not 
mistaken.  I  never  forget  Elsie’s  wedding-day,  be¬ 
cause  it  is  Johnny’s  birthday,  —  a  year  old  he  was, 
—  don’t  you  remember  ?  O  John  !  ” 

Her  husband  uttered  a  sound  of  sorrowful  sur¬ 
prise,  as  if  much  impressed. 

“  It  seems  extraordinary,”  he  muttered,  “  that  the 
poor  fellow  should  not  have  rushed  straight  home. 
Could  he  ?  —  I  suppose  —  I  wonder  —  whether  he 
could  have  come  into  the  neighborhood,  —  to  Slow- 
combe,  perhaps,  —  and  heard  —  ” 

'riie  vicar  spoke  slowly,  and  his  wife  washed  hb 
face  as  he  knitted  his  brows,  and  passed  his  hand 
over  his  forehead,  groping  his  way  towards  the  con¬ 
clusion  at  which  her  quicker  feminine  instinct  had 
already  arrived.  When  he  raised  his  eyes,  he  met 
hers  fixed  upon  him,  as  if  she  half  hoped,  half 
diHiadcd,  to  hear  from  him  a  suggestion  that  she 
could  not  bear  to  make  herself. 

“  What  arc  you  thinking  of,  Mary  ?  ” 

I  am  thinking, ”  she  answered,  with  a  lowered 
and  an  agitated  voice,  “  that  the  short  cut  for  any 
one  walking  from  Sloncombe  passes  this  very  door. 
I  am  thinking  how  Herbert  Clavering  first  came  to 
Sedgbrook,  and  how  very  fond  he  was  of  Mr.  Den¬ 
bigh.  And,  O  John !  I  can’t  help  thinking  of  Mi*. 
Denbigh’s  face  on  Lis  wedding  morning.”  - 

“  You  arc  not  supposing  surely  that  those  two 
met?  That  Dcn’olgh  knew  of  Clavering’s  being 
alive  ?  Preposterous  !  Why  should  Clavering  keep 
out  of  the  way,  if  he  came  before  the  wedding  ? 
And,  even  if  he  were  so  terribly  misguided,  how  can 
you  suppose  Denbigh  to  be  so  utterly  vile  ns  to  let 
him  ?  A  man  of  his  proud,  sensitive  nature,  upright 
to  a  fault.” 

He  stopjicd  short.  For  his  wife,  with  a  smoth¬ 
ered  exclamation,  laid  her  Laud  upon  his  arm,  and 
he  saw  the  horrible  thought  that  had  just  darted 
into  bis  own  mind  reflected  in  her  frightened  eyes. 


CHAPTER  VI. 

“  Tbousli  the  milU  of  Ood  grind  i'.ovrly,  yet  they  grind  exceeding 
eniall : 

Thongh  with  patience  IIu  stands  waiting,  witii  exactness  grinds  He 
*’*■  ’  Lo.xarstLuw. 


“  How  is  she  ?  "  asked  Mrs.  Carter  of  old  Isott 
the  following  day. 


“  She ’s  living  yet,  but  the  Lord  ’ll  take  her  to 
hisself,  poor  lamb,  afore  long,  there  can’t  be  no 
doubt.  Her  poor  baby  be  gone  before  her.” 

“  The  baby  bom  ?  Born  dead  ?  ” 

“  Never  breathed,  poor  dear ;  a  boj’.  Poor  missus 
went  ofi'  into  them  fearful  convulsious  so  soon  as  he 
were  born,  and,  since  they  be  gone  off,  she  have 
never  noticed  nor  asked  nothing ;  and  Mrs.  Baker, 
she  up  and  telled  her  at  last  as  how ’t  was  gone, 
thinking  to  rouse  her ;  but  you  might  just  as  well 
try  to  rouse  a  stone.” 

“  When  do  you  expect  Mr.  Denbigh  ?  ” 

“  Master  can’t  be  here  yet  awhile,”  said  Isott,  her 
shrewd  old  face  suddenly  assumed  an  utterly  ex- 
pre&sionless  stolidly.  “  By  the  very  last  train  to¬ 
night,  p’raps ;  but  I  can’t  say  noways.” 

“  I  snould  like  to  see  her,  if  I  might,”  said  the 
lady,  advancing  into  the  passage ;  but  Isott  did  not 
move. 

“  The  house  to  be  kept  so  quiet  as  possible ;  them 
was  our  orders,”  she  remarked,  looking  straight 
before  her:  so  ueclded  a  hint  that  Mrs.  Carter 
could  only  stop  short,  and  say,  as  she  prepared  to 
depart :  — 

“  Then  I  must  not  come  in,  I  suppose  ?  But,  if 
she  should  get  conscious  by  and  by,  pray,  think  of 
me !  ” 

Isott  gave  her  promise  with  the  cheerful  alacrity 
of  a  person  determined  beforehand  to  break  it ;  and 
slowly  and  sadly  Mrs.  Carter  turned  away.  Then 
Isott,  without  returning  to  the  sick-room,  betook 
herself  to  the  parlor,  and  sat  down  close  to  the 
window,  whence  she  could  see  up  and  down  the 
lane.  It  was  not  very  long  before  the  swing  of  the 
gate  and  the  sound  of  a  quick  decided  step  on 
the  gravel  made  her  look  eagerly  out,  and,  beforo 
the  bell  could  ring,  slichad  flung  open  the  doo»,.>jtnd 
stood  face  to  face  with  her  master.  His  upright 
figure  looked  more  full  of  vigor  than  ever  after  the 
exhilaration  of  bis  five  miles’  walk,  and  his  face  was 
brighter  than  usual  with  the  pleasure  of  returning 
home.  Walking  from  Slowcombe  by  the  footpath 
across  the  fields,  he  had  heard  no  ill  tidings,  and, 
with  a  hasty  nod  to  Isott,  was  striding  past  her, 
hurrying  to  find  his  wife,  when  the  old  woman 
seized  his  arm  in  a  grip  which  had  a  moral,  if  not  a 
physical,  power  in  it  he  could  not  resist,  drew  him 
into  the  parlor,  and  closed  both  doors. 

“Master  Philip,”  she  said,  unconsciously  return¬ 
ing  to  the  nursery  language  of  old  days,  “ ’t  is  all  a 
come  out.  There  was  a  gentleman  here  last  night, 
and  he ’s  telled  ’un  how  Cap’ii  Clavering  was  n’t 
never  drownded  at  all ;  and  how  he  did  come  home 
last  Janaary  was  three  year’ ;  and  the  vicar  do  know 
it,  and  Mrs.  Carter  do  know  it;  but  they  shouldn’t 
a  talked  without  seeing  as  the  door  was  fast,  when 
they  was  talking  about  your  business,  and  I  not  so 
very  far  off.  I  made  so  bold  .as  to  open  your  letter 
to  missus  this  morniii’,  and  when  I  did  see  as  you 
was  a  goin’  to  start  afore  you  could  get  that  there 
telegraph,  and  get  here  afore  you  Wivs  expected,  it 
did  zim  quite  a  Providence.” 

Isott  never  looked  at  her  master,  while  she  hurried 
out  these  words ;  she  was  studying  the  hem  of  her 
apron,  and  trying  hard  to  control  her  violent 
trembling.  If  she  had  looked  up,  she  would  have 
seen  a  gray  shade  pass  over  Mr.  Denbigh’s  always 
pale  face ;  but  bis  voice  was  as  steady  as  ever,  as 
he  sternly  asked :  — 

“  Are  you  gone  out  of  your  mind  ?  ” 

“No,  Master  Philip,”  she  said,  speaking  more 
calmly,  “  that  I  bain’t,  and  you  do  know  .os  I  bain't, 
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right  well.  I  don’t  ax  no  cpestions  ’bout  that  there 
stranger  ns  come  the  night  you  knows  of.  1  don’t 
ax  ye  nothing  at  all  about  it ;  ’t  is  all  between  your 
conscience  and  (Jod  A’mighty ;  but  they  ’ll  be  after 
ye,  —  they  will, — so  sure  as  you  be  alive, — and 
here ’s  twenty  pounds  as  Jonathan  and  I  ’ll  never  ax 
ye  for  again,  —  and  take  my  advice,  do  yc  now,  and 
go  off,  —  go  off  to  once,  —  that  ’ll  pay  your  journey, 
—  for  I  do  love  ye,  my  dear,”  she  wound  up,  burst¬ 
ing  into  piteous  sobs  and  tears,  —  “  I  do  love  ye.  I 
always  did !  O  don’t  ye,  don’t  ye  bring  my  gray 
hairs  wi’  sorrow  to  the  grave !  ” 

The  pathos  of  passionate  earnestness  in  the  old 
woman’s  voice  made  a  strange  contrast  to  her  mas¬ 
ter’s  self-contained  manner. 

“  Where  is  your  mistress  ?  ”  he  asked,  in  his  quick 
hard  tone,  just  pushing  away  the  hand  which  Isott 
held  out  to  him,  clutching  her  hard-earned  sanr- 
ings. 

“  Missus  ?  O,  sir,  do  ’ey  go,  do  ’ey  go  to  once ! 
’T  ain’t  no  use  thinking  of  missus,  sir;  she  won’t 
know  ye.” 

“  She  is  ill !  ”  he  said ;  and  was  striding  to  the 
door,  but  Isott  threw  herself  between  him  and  it,  and 
seized  his  arm  again. 

“  Take  my  advice,  sir,  do  ye.  Poor  missus  'on’t 
be  here  long ;  but  if  she  could  speak,  I  know  her  last 
words  ’ould  be,  go,  go  !  The  Ix>rd  ’ll  take  her  to  his- 
self,  sir,  as  he  have  the  poor  dear  baby ;  but  you,  O, 
do  ye  be  off  to  once,  or  right  or  wrong,  they  ’ll  hang 
ye,  —  they  will  for  certain.” 

He  had  stood  like  a  man  petrified  while  she  spoke 
of  his  wife’s  state,  but  when  she  recurred  to  his  own 
affairs  he  impatiently  interrupted. 

“  Let  me  go  to  your  mistress.” 

Isott,  stalwart  old  peasant  as  she  was,  found  hei*- 
self  thrust  aside  by  one  push  of  his  hand,  and  he 
hurried  from  the  room  and  up  the  stairs  with  long 
noiseless  stejis. 

There  was  no  sound  in  the  darkened  room,  for  Mr. 
Scott,  after  hours  of  devoted  attendance,  had  left  the 
house  for  a  little  while,  promising  to  return  to  meet 
the  physician  who  had  been  telegraphed  for  from 
Briswick#  The  old  nm'se  kept  watch  alorfb.  She 
rose  as  the  door  was  opened,  and  the  husband 
walked  up  to  the  bedside,  and  there  stood,  gazing, 
heart-stricken,  at  the  sight  before  him.  The  convul- 
sioas  which  had  racked  his  wife’s  frame  for  hours 
had  spent  themselves  at  last,  but  Philip’s  experienced 
eye  saw  in  a  moment  that  all  hope  was  gone.  He 
saw  that  there  was  death  in  the  heavy  nerveless 
attitude  of  the  straightened  limbs,  death  in  the 
labored  breath,  death  in  the  white  face.  The  nurse, 
struck  with  jiity  at  his  dumb  despair,  began  towhist- 
pf:r  some  commonplace  form  of  consolation ;  the 
sense  did  not  reach  liim,  but  the  sound  brought  him 
to  the  consciousness  that  she  was  present,  and  he 
signed  to  her  to  leave  the  room.  Reluctantly  she 
obeyed,  and,  its  the  door  closed  upon  her,  Philip 
Denbigh’s  selfcontrol  was  lost  in  overpowering 
agony ;  he  sank  on  his  knees,  and  buried  his  face  on 
tlie  bed  with  a  bitter  groan. 

Elsie’s  extreme  exhaustion  had  probably  made 
her  appear  more  dead  than  she  really  was  to  the 
outer  world,  for  she  stirred  at  the  sound,  and  he  saw 
the  ashy  lips  quiver  and  a  fluttering  consciousness 
dawn  on  the  white  face ;  then  she  ojiened  her  eyes, 
and  looked  at  him  :  first  with  a  blank  vacant  gaze, 
then  something  of  the  old  beaming  look  which  al¬ 
ways  welcomed  him ;  then  with  an  expression  of 
overpowering  horror,  as  she  feebly  turned  her  head 
and  tried  to  hide  her  face  in  the  pillow.  All  he  saw 


at  that  moment  was,  that  there  was  life  in  the  move¬ 
ment,  and  he  bent  over  her,  holding  to  her  lips  a, 
spoonful  of  some  cordial  that  stood  near  the  bed. 
But  she  would  not  move  to  take  it,  and  as  he  im¬ 
plored  her  to  do  so  in  passionate  caressing  words, 
the  sick  horror  in  her  face  deepened,  and  she  gasped 
feebly :  — 

“  I  can’t ;  I  am  dying.  Thank  God !  ”  Then, 
collecting  all  her  strength,  she  looked  full  at  him, 
steadily  and  fixedly,  until  his  eye#  dropped,  and  his 
head  sank  under  her  gaze.  In  a  stronger  voice,  and 
with  unnatural  calmness,  she  asked,  ”  Philip,  did  you 
kill  him  ?  ” 

Her  husband  scarcely  started  at  the  words ;  it 
seemed  to  him  that  he  bad  acted  the  whole  scene 
already,  and  knew  beforehand  what  she  was  going 
to  say.  In  that  stupendous  moment  he  felt  that  he 
could  no  more  lie  to  his  dying  wife  than  he  could 
form  bis  lips  to  tell  her  the  dreadful  truth.  Again 
he  sank  oiyhis  knees  and  hid  his  face. 

“  O  my  poor  Herbert,  —  my  poor,  poor  Her¬ 
bert  !” 

He  could  not  endure  that  her  last  thought  should 
turn  to  the  man  who  had  been  his  rival,  and  whom 
he  hated  because  he  had  injured  him. 

“  Elsie !  ”  he  broke  out,  in  a  sifiothered  voice  of 
passionate  emotion,  “  it  was  done  for  you ;  I  have  so 
loved  you,  —  and  now joti  h.ate  me !  O  God !  I  am 
punished,  —  I  lose  you  —  in  this  world,  —  I  lose  you 
in  the  next !  ” 

“  No,  no,”  she  cried.  And  her  hand  wandered  to 
her  forehead,  as  if  she  were  trying  to  seize  some 
idea  that  was  escaping  her.  “  I  can’t  say  it ;  the 
words  won’t  come.  (Tod  can  forgive  everything  — 
everything  —  even  that  —  ” 

Obeying  his  wild  unreasoning  impulse  to  grasp  his 
treasure  and  hold  her  b.ick  from  the  destroying 
angel,  Philip  bent  over  her,  and  threw  his  arms 
about  her,  longing  unutterably  to  win  from  her  one 
look,  one  kiss,  such  as  she  had  used  to  give  him,  — 
such  as  could  never,  never  mere  lie  his  whether 
she  lived  or  died.  As  he  took  her  cold  hand  it  drew 
shiveringly  back ;  she  shrunk  into  herself  to  escape 
the  clasp  of  his  arms ;  and,  with  a  last  efl'ort,  turned 
away  to  avoid  the  touch  of  his  lips. 

Mr.  Scott  and  the  Briswick  physician  arrived. 
After  their  first  sorrowful  greeting  to  Mr.  Denbigh, 
they  began  to  talk  in  whispers,  appealing  now  and 
tjien  to  the  husband  as  to  a  brother  doctor ;  but  he 
stared  at  them  with  a  vacant  expression,  and  soon 
sat  down,  like  a  man  stgnned,  on  the  sofa  at  the  foot 
of  the  bed,  laid  his  arms  on  the  table  before  him, 
and  buried  his  face.  The  medical  men  could  only 
stand  and  look  on  mournfully,  feeling  their  power¬ 
lessness  to  help  her,  and  deeply  touched  by  the 
sight  of  the  fair  young  dying  face.  Sounds  of  vil¬ 
lage  life  now  and  then  came  in  through  the  opened 
window ;  once  old  Isott  crept  in  with  her  tear-stained 
face  and  took  her  station  by  the  bedside.  Still,  the 
husband  never  moved.  His  whole  soul  was  absorbed 
in  two  ideas,  each  lull  of  overwhelming  agony,  — 
that  his  wife  was  dying,  and  that  her  last  conscious 
act  had  been  to  turn  away  from  him  with  horror. 

lie  knew,  sooner  than  any  of  the  other  watchers 
when  the  faint  breathing  ceased;  but,  though  his 
heart  gave  a  bound  as  the  awful  stillness  sank  over 
the  room,  he  did  not  stir  until  a  hand  was  laid  upon 
his  shoulder,  and  it  was  whispered  to  him  that  all 
was  endeil.  'Then  he  rose,  and,  with  staggering 
steps,  went  to  the  bedside,  and  stood  leaning  against 
the  wall,  unable  to  support  himself.  Presently  he 
became  aware  that  the  attendants  had  left  him 
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alone  with  the  dead ;  and  then,  and  not  till  then,  as 
he  threw  himself  upon  her,  there  broke  from  him, 
with  an  exceeding  bitter  cry,  the  words :  — 

My  Grod !  my  God !  Have  I  sold  my  soul  for 
this  ?”  * 

An  hour  later,  when  the  last  sad  arrangements 
had  been  made,  and  the  darkened  room  had  ac¬ 
quired  that  chill  stiff  neatness  which  is  one  of  the 
accompaniments  of  death,  the  nurse  and  Isott  were 
surprised  to  see  Him  come  in.  There  was  that  in 
his  face  which  sent  the  scared  women  out  of  the 
room,  appalled  at  the  sight  of  his  anguish.  He 
stood  motionless  for  some  minutes,  looking  fixedly 
down  on  the  cold  white  face  which  had  lately  been 
so  beaming  with  happiness,  which  had  been  so  love¬ 
ly,  and  so  dearly  loved,  and  to  which  death  was  al¬ 
ready  restoring  its  usual  calm  and  sweet  expression. 

Presently  he  spoke,  bending  over  her  as  if  she 
could  still  hear  him :  — 

“Elsie,  I  loved  you  too  dearly.  I  have  risked 
my  soul  for  you :  my  love  has  been  your  curse  and 
your  death. '  But  if  you  can  hear  me  now,  you 
shall  know  that  I  love  you  more  dearly  than  ever. 
You  are  mine,  mine  onl^,  and  mine  you  shall  be  for 
eternity  as  well  as  for  tune ;  and  if  all  you  have  be¬ 
lieved  is  true,  and  if  God  can  forgive,  and  if  dis¬ 
grace  and  agony  and  death  can  expiate  crime,  I 
will  meet  you  again,  Elsie..  And  when  we  meet 
again,  you  will  not  turn  from  me  as  you  did  this 
day.  Over  your  body  I  swear  it,  my  darling.  O 
my  poor  murdered  darling.” 

He  spoke  Mlemnly,  as  if  binding  himself  by  a 
vow;  and  then  did  not  attempt  to  kiss  her  or  to 
touch  her,  but  departed  with  one  long  last  look. 

Soon  after,  old  Isott,  hearing  the  front  door- close, 
ran  to  the  window,  and  saw  her  master  .moving 
rapidly,  but  with  a  strange,  uncertain  tread,  down 
the  lane  towards  the  village.  Eagerly  she  watched, 
and  saw  him  pass  the  turn  which  led  to  Slowcombe, 
and  straight  on  into  the  village  street. 

The  vicar  was  sitting  mournfully  in  his  study, 
puzzled,  and  grieved,  and  anxious,  listening  to  Mr. 
Smith.  The  door  opened,  and  as  the  stranger 
started  to  his  feet,  following  the  vicar’s  example,  it 
almost  seemed  to  them  that  they  had  raised  a  spirit 
from  its  troubled  grave. 

Mr.  Carter  uttered  the  exclamation,  “  Denbigh !  ” 

“  You  arc  a  magistrate,”  he  said,  looking  straight 
in  the  vicar’s  face,  and  speaking  slowly  as  if  he  were 
repeating  a  lesson  by  rote ;  “  that  is  why  I  come  to 
you.  Arc  you  looking  for  Herbert  Clavering? 
Drag  the  Abbot’s  Pool,  and  you  will  find  all  that 
remains  of  him ;  he  died  there  on  the  11th  of  Janu¬ 
ary,  three  years  ago.” 

“  By  his  own  hand  ?  ” 

“  By  mine.  He  came  to  me  that  evening,  when 
I  reached  my  house  in  the  dark,  after  my  day’s 
work ;  there  he  was,  standing,  waiting,  for  there  was 
no  one  in  the  house  to  admit  him.  He  told  me  no 
one  knew  of  his  coming.  I  should  not  have  known 
him  myself,  he  was  so  worn  and  altered.  I  had  no 
evil  intention  then,  —  I  call  God  to  witness  I  had 
none.  He  wished  to  go  on  at  once ;  but  that  could 
not  be,  —  it  would  have  killed  her.  I  stopped  him ; 
I  told  him  she  was  away,  —  staying  with  friends  in 
London.  I  don’t  know  what  I  told  him,  —  anything 
to  gain  time.  I  set  food  and  drink  before  him ;  1 
gave  up  my  own  bed  to  him ;  when  I  had  shown 
him  the  room,  I  went  back  to  my  sitting-room  down 
stairs,  and  there  —  there — I  thought  of  the  next 
day.  I  sat  and  brooded,  —  not  for  mwelf,  —  it  was 
not  myself  I  was  thinking  of,  Heaven  knows !  There 


was  a  sound  at  the  door.  There  he  was ;  he  told 
me  he  could  not  rest ;  that  he  had  rested  very  little 
since  all  his  sufferings.  He  begged  me  to  give  him 
something.  Hes  pointed  to  the  surgery  door,  and 
asked  me  if  I  had  nothing  there  which  could  make 
him  sleep.  Then  I  saw  it  all  before  me ;  not  until 
that  moment ;  but  then,  as  he  stooil  and  looked  at 
me,  I  felt  that  I  could  kill  him,  —  that  I  could 
trample  him  down  out  of  my  way.” 

For  a  moment,  the  knitted  brow  and  working 
mouth  bore  legibly  enough  the  brand  of  Cain ;  but 
his  emotion  passed,  and  he  went  on  in  the  same  dead 
manner :  — 

“  When  he  took  it,  he  asked  me,  ‘  Are  you  sure 
it  will  make  me  sleep  ?  ’  1  answered,  ‘  Quite  sure.’ 
And  then,  —  afterwards,  —  when  it  was  over,  —  I 
tied  a  leaden  door-weight  round  his  neck  and  cast 
him  into  the  Abbot’s  Pool.  This  is  all  I  have  to  tell.”  i 

Some  days  afterwards,  the  vicar,  riding  sorrow¬ 
fully  home  in  the  twilight  from  the  magistrates’ 
meeting  at  Slowcombe,  felt  his  horse  start  as  he  ' 
turned  in  at  his  own  gate,  and  his  own  strung-up  i; 
nerves  tingled  somewhat  at  sight  of  a  dark  figure  ! 
barely  distinguishable  from  the  group  of  trees  under  i  ; 
which  it  stood.  Emerging  into  the  road,  it  came  jj 
nearer,  and  he  saw  that  it  was  his  wife,  with  a  shawl  |> 
thrown  over  her  head. 

“  I  could  not  help  coming  out.  How  has  it  gone  ?  ”  ; 
“  There  could  be  only  one  result,”  s.aid  the  vicar,  ; 
sadly,  dismounting,  and  leading  his  horse ;  “  he  b  | 
committed  to  take  his  trial  at  the  next  assizes.” 

“  Have  they  dragged  the  pool  ?  ” 

“  Yes.”  ' 

“  Does  the  wretched  man  feel  it,  or  is  he  as  cast-  t 
iron  as  ever  ?  ”  I 

“  He  says  as  little  a.s  possible,  but  these  last  few  ! 
days  have  changed  him  fearfully.  His  hair  is  white,  I 
and  he  stoops  Tike  an  old  man.  O  yes,  Mary,  he  | 
does  feel  it !  There  is  the  punishment  of  Cain  upon  < 
him,  ‘  greater  than  he  can  bear.’  ”  i 

“  Of  course  he  will  plead  guilty  ?  ” 

“  His  only  wish  is,  that  his  guilt  should  meet  its 
full  punishment.  I  half  imagine  that  that  VbsorbinT 
passion  which  has  ruled  his  concentrated  nature,  anS  1 
warped  it  so  fearfully  for  evil,  is  at  last  turning  it  : 
to  good.  I  could  almost  fancy  that,  when  he  saw 
his  wife  die,  he  realized  for  the  first  time  that  there 
must  be  an  eternity  to  set  straight  the  wrongs  and 
sorrows  of  time.  I  think  he  has  a  strange  thought, 
that  he  will  expiate  his  crime,  and  meet  her  again. 

It  is  guesswork  on  my  part,  —  he  says  nothing.  But 
God’s  ways  are  wonderful.” 

“  Your  sympathies  are  all  with  him,”  cried  Mrs. 
Carter.  “  Have  you  no  feeling  for  poor  Herbert 
Clavering  ?  I  have  been  thinking  of  him  only,  all 
this  time.  O  John,  whatever  happens  to  that  mis¬ 
erable  man,  he  has  deserved  it !  ” 

“  Who  are  we,”  said  her  husband,  solemnly,  “  that 
we  should  judge  him  ?  We  must  leave  his  body  to 
the  justice  of  man,  and  his  soul  to  the  mercy  of  God.” 

They  had  reached  the  door  of  the  parsonage,  and 
the  vicar,  relinquishing  his  horse  to  the  man  who 
was  waiting  for  it,  drew  a  long  breath,  and  turned 
into  the  drawing-room,  as  if  he  had  done  with  the 
subject.  His  wife  felt  that  he  wanted  to  be  cheered 
after  the  trying  day ;  but  she  could  not  force  her 
thoughts  at  once  out  of  the  mournful  channel,  and 
she  ran  up  stairs  for  a  moment’s  quiet  in  her  dark 
bedroom.  She  looked  across  the  fields,  and  saw  a 
distant  light  shining,  as  she  knew,  at  Abbot’s  Por¬ 
tion,  in  the  room  of  death.  She  imagined  the  scene 
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where  Elsie  lay,  white  and  still,  with  her  baby  on 
her  bosom,  and  where  old  Isott  sobbed  and  wept  as 
she  folded  away  the  dainty  little  garments  that  had 
so  recently  been  prepared  with  so  much  pride  and 
pleasure,  never  to  be  worn.  The  old  woman  was 
thinking  of  another  baby  whom  she  had  tended, 
and  nursed,  and  worshipped,  thirty  long  years  be¬ 
fore  ;  and  her  faithful  heart  was  breaking. 

Mrs.  Carter  dried  her  eyes  and  crossed  the  pas¬ 
sage  to  her  nursery.  The  nre  was  burning  cheerily, 
and  the  three  youngest  children,  fresh  and  rosy 
from  their  evening  bath,  were  gathered  around  it  in 
their  little  white  dresses,  waiting  till  mamma  should 
come  to  hear  their  prayers.  A  thrill  of  mingled 
thankfulness  and  pain  shot  through  the  mother’s 
heart  at  the  sweet  home  picture.  The  children 
wondered  why  she  kissed  them  so  fervently  as  they 
clustered  round  her  knee,  and  why  she  gathered  the 
little  hands  so  closely  into  her  own  as  she  heard 
their  innocent  voices,  unconscious  of  sin  and  sor¬ 
row,  lisp  out  the  petition,  whose  force  they  so  little 
understood  :  “  Lead  us  not  into  temptation,  but  de¬ 
liver  us  from  evil.  Amen.” 


FOREIGN  NOTES. 

Mr.  Dickens  empliatically  denies  the  rumor  that 
he  has  retired  from  the  editorship  of  All  the  Year 
Round. 

Charles  Lever  is  said  to  be  the  author  of  the 
clever  little  book  entitled  “  Paul  Gosslett’s  Confes- 


Accordinu  to  the  Leader,  Mr.  Millais  is  about 
completing  a  work  that  will  prove  to  be  his  chief 
chef  d'ocxicre.  • 

0.\E  of  the  features  of  the  new  volume  of  Every 
Satiii^y  will  be  the  series  of  occasional  papers  en¬ 
titled  “  New  Uncommercial  Samples,”  by  Charles 
Dickens. 

Herr  Freiligratii,  the  German  poet,  for  so 
many  years  resident  in  England,  has  definitely  set¬ 
tled  at  Stuttgart,  now  become  the  liter.ary  centre  of 
Southern  Germany. 

The  new  row  of  shops  erected  on  the  site  of  Sir 
Richard  Steele’s  old  cottage  on  Hav^rstock  Hill  has 
been  named  “  Steele’s  Terrace,”  and  the  new  street 
which  passes  westward  through  the  site  of  the  old 
cottage  is  now  called  “  Steele’s  Road.” 

The  last  number  of  The  Saturday  Review  praises 
Mr.  Hale’s  “  If,  Yes,  and  Perhaps.”  The  critic  con¬ 
siders  “  the  book  a  good  specimen  of  a  kind  of  light 
literature  in  which  America  is  certainly  not  inferior 
to  England.”  We  should  say  so.  One  might  search 
among  the  English  magazines  for  the  past  three 
years,  and  not  find  so  excellent  a  story  as  “  The 
Man  without  a  Country’.” 

Offenb.\ch’s  wife  has  just  become  possessed  of 
£  20,000,  a  sum  left  by  her  great-great-grandfather, 
whose  will  has  only  just  been  proved.  Her  husband, 
on  the  other  hand,  has  just  been  offered  £  1,000  by 
Mr.  Howard  Paul,  to  write  the  music  to  a  continuation 
of  the  story  of  the  “  Grand  Duchesse,”  under  the  ti¬ 
tle  of  “  The  Grand  Duchess  more  Married  than  Set¬ 
tled.”  Mr.  Paul’s  suggestion,  is,  “  that  the  vivacious 
duchess  should  marry  Prince  Paul  and  henpeck  him ; 
that  a  blacksmith  should  be  sent  for,  to  put  straight 
the  twisted  sabre  de  mon  pere,  and  that  a  legend  of 
the  celebrated  sabre  should  be  given.  The  libretto 


will  be  furnished  by  two  English  authors.  If  M. 
Offenbach  accepts  this  offer,  it  will  be  the  first  Eng¬ 
lish  libretto  he  has  attempted.” 

The  Pall  Mall  Gazette  makes  the  following  ad¬ 
mission  :  “  It  is  not  an  uncommon  habit  with  us  to 
congratulate  ourselves  that  we  are  not  as  other  men, 
or  even  as  those  Americans  on  the  other  side  of  the 
water ;  but  with  regard  to  disorders  at  elections  the 
Americans  have  for  once  the  benefit  of  the  compari¬ 
son.  The  casualties  here  already  exceed  those 
which  were  sustained  by  the  British  forces  in  the 
Abyssinian  expedition.” 

The  Russian  authorities  seem  very  anxious  to 
provide  the  common  people  with  amusements.  The 
St.  Petersburg  Gazette  reports  in  a  recent  number, 
that  the  erection  of  no  less  than  ten  theatres  for  the 
people,  aU  to  be  situated  in  the  workmen’s  quarters 
of  the  city,  is  to  be  begun  forthwith.  The  govern¬ 
ment  organ  itself  goes  the  length  of  declaring  that 
every  day  that  is  lost  before  all  these  places  are 
opened  is  a  “  serious  loss  to  the  moral  strength  of 
the  people.” 

There  are  at  this  moment  twenty-nine  universi¬ 
ties  in  Germany.  The  number  of  professors  (Do¬ 
cents)  engaged  in  lecturing  at  them  amounted  in 
the  last  term  to  2,194 ;  there  were  21,542  students, 

—  a  goodly  array  indeed.  Yet  there  is  not  one 
fellowship  to  be  gained  through  the  length  and 
breadth  of  the  land,  while  a  very  good  proportion 
of  the  men  have  to  earn  their  livelihood  as  best  they 
may  during  their  academical  triennium.  There  is, 
however,  a  movement  on  foot  now  for  raising  funds 
for  the  benefit  of  the  poorer  scholars. 

Roiiespierre  has  come  unexpectedly  before  the 
world  as  a  poet.  The  following  pretty  lines,  in  his 
handwriting,  have  been  found  among  the  papers  of 
a  deceased  old  lawyer  of  Toulouse.  The  Messtager 
du  Sttd-  Quest,  of  Agen,  inserts  them,  through  favor  of 
a  inend ;  — 

A  deux  Opaques  de  la  vie 
L'homme  pronocoe,  en  b^gayant. 

Deux  mots  dODt  la  douce  harmonie 
A  je  ue  sals  qaoi  de  touebaot : 

L’un  est  Mam  AH,  et  I’autre  J’aimi  ; 

L’on  est  cree  par  ud  enfant, 

Et  I’antre  arrive  de  Ini-mSme 
Du  coeur  aux  lines  d’uo  amant. 

Quand  le  premier  ae  fait  entendre, 

Soudain  uae  mire  y  ripond. 

La  jeune  Site  derient  tendre 
Quand  son  eoenr  entend  le  second. 

Ah,  ]euoe  Lise,  prends  bien  (arde  ; 

Le  mot  J’aimi  est  plein  de  douceur, 

Et  suurent  tel  qui  Is  hasarde 
N’eu  connut  Jamais  la  valeur. 

II  faut  une  prudence  extreme 
Pour  bien  distinguer  un  amant. 

Celui  qui  mieux  dit  “  Je  vous  aime  !  ” 

Est  plus  souvent  celui  qui  meet ; 

Qui  ne  sent  rien  parle  i  raerveille. 

Crains  un  amant  rempli  d’esprit. 

C’est  ton  cceur,  et  non  ton  oreille, 

Qui  doit  entendre  ce  qu’il  dit. 

Maximiliix  Bobispiubi. 

The  London  Review  says  that  Mr.  Browning’s 
first  intention  with  regard  to  his  new  poem,  “  The 
Ring  and  the  Book,”  was  to  publish  it  in  twelve 
monthly  parts,  —  an  arrangement  which  would  have 
borne  a  ludicrous  resemblance  to  the  publication  of  j 
some  serial  novels.  Even  the  issue  ^  four  instal¬ 
ments  will  appear  odd  to  some ;  but  it  may  be  ex¬ 
plained  by  the  nature  of  the  poem,  which  is  the 
story  of  an  Italian  trial  for  murder  told  by  a  number 
of  different  persons.  Readers  will,  by  the  present 
arrangement,  have  an  opportunity  of  getting  well 
acquainted  with  the  incidents  and  bearings  of  the 
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Story  in  the  first  part  issued :  and,  these  being  prop¬ 
erly  disposed  of,  will  be  able  to  proceed  to  the  next 
instalment  with  fresh  intenst.  It  is  not  necessary 
at  a  banquet  that  all  the  courses  should  be  on  the 
table  at  the  beginning  of  the  fciist. 

Tiik  heirs  of  the  late  Baron  Rothschild  will  have 
above  twenty  million  francs  legacy  duty  to  pay  on 
the  property  they  inherit.  The  baron  and  his  broth¬ 
ers  were  bom  in  a  house  still  shown  in  the  Rue  des 
.Juifs  at  Frankfort,  and  which,  in  spite  of  the  im- 
I  mense  wealth  her  sons  accumulated,  their  mother 
persisted  in  occupying.  La  Putrie  relates  that  so 
obstinately  did  the  old  Lady  cling  to  her  old  habits, 
that  it  was  only  by  the  clandestiue  purchase  of  the 
ground  around  the  house  that  her  sons  were  enabled 
to  insure  her  the  light  and  free  circulation  of  air 
of  which  her  humble  home  was  totally  deprived. 
An  immense  pre.s8  is  exhibited,  divided  into  seven 
large  drawer.-'.  Tiiesc  were  every  night  taken  out 
by  Madame  Rothschild,  and  convertecl  into  beds  for 
her  seven  children,  who,  as  La  I'alrie  remarks, 
probably  slept  as  soundly  in  these  primitive  contri¬ 
vances  as  in  the  splendid  palaces  they  have  each 
acquired.  Baron  .Tames  de  Rothschild  possessed  his 
rivate  hotel  and  bank.  Rue  Lafitte ;  his  country 
ouse  near  the  Hois  de  Boulogne,  his  princely  cha¬ 
teau  of  Ferriercs  Lafitte ;  besides  a  palace  at  Rome, 
another  at  Naple.s,  houses  at  Florence  and  Turin, 
and  fifty-one  houses  in  Paris. 


alace,  —  that  is  to  say,  400,000  francs,  —  because 
considered  it  beneath  me  to  receive  pay  for  any¬ 
thing  I  had  done  for  Italy.  As  to  the  G5,000  francs 
with  which  I  left  Paris,  they  were  destined  to  pay 
my  share  of  a  general  vengeance  in  which  I  had  a 
private  vengeance  to  satisfy.  Ferdinand  1.,  of  Na¬ 
ples,  imprisoned  my  father  at  Brindisi.  You  know 
the  words  in  the  Bible,  the  sins  of  the  fathers  shall 
visit  the  children  even  to  the  third  and  fourth  gen¬ 
eration.  I  did  my  part  towards  making  the  sin  of 
Ferdinand  visit  his  grandson,  and  I  paid  without 
regret  the  sum  of  £2,600  for  the  pleasure  of  seeing 
the  throne  of  the  Bourbons  of  Naples  crumble  be¬ 
fore  my  eyes.  In  a  word,  sir,  I  am  not  in  the  pal¬ 
ace,  because  I  never  stay  where  I  do  not  consider 
myself  at  home  ;  and  I  stay  on  the  second  floor  of 
the  Hotel  Washington,  because  I  pay  my  way  with 
the  money  I  earn,  giving,  by  my  presence  alone,  a 
standing  to  the  hotel,  which  it  never  had  till  I 
crossed  its  threshold.  —  A.  Di’mas.”  , 


HOLLY  TIME. 

Tiik  wood  is  barren  as  the  wold. 

The  leaves  have  rusted  long  ago ; 

The  flowers  have  perished  of  the  cold, — 
Not  even  the  hot  marigold 
Offera  her  bosom  to  the  snow 

In  holly  time. 


Tub  Pall  Mall  (Jazette  protests  against  the 
“Children's  Revivals”  that  have  lately  been  held 
in  Mr.  Spurgeon’s  Tabern.acle :  “  The  motive  is,  of 
coui-sc,  excellent ;  but  the  agency  employed  is  simply 
shocking.  A  large  number  of  children  are  brought 
together,  their  feelings  ate  excited  by  fervid  descrip¬ 
tions  of  the  most  sacred  events,  and  then  the  an¬ 
nouncement  is  put  forth,  ‘  Thousands  of  children  con¬ 
verted.’  It  has  been  stated  that  at  several  of  these 
meetings  a  hammer  and  nails  and  a  crown  of  thorns 
were  exhibited.  A  show  of  hands  was  also  asked 
for  from  those  ‘  who  had  found  Jesus.’  A  corre¬ 
spondent  of  a  conteinporarj-  asserts  that  on  one  of 
these  occasions  only  a  few  children  held  up  their 
hands ;  the  poor  crcaturc-s  probably  did  not  under¬ 
stand  what  the  ‘revivalUt’  meant.  He  then  put 
the  question  in  another  form :  ‘  If  dear  Mr.  Newman 
Hall  were  to  invite  all  of  you  to  tea  who  had  found 
.Ji  sus  this  week,  how  many  woulil  there  be  V  Hold 
■  up  your  hands.’  Instsntly,  adds  the  writer,  ‘  some 
three  or  four  hundred  liands  v/cro  hoisted  in  the  air, 
so  rapid  was  the  process  of  conversion.’  All  this  is 
very  scandalous,  and  Mr.  Spurgeon,  who  is  a  kind- 
hearted  and  sensible  man,  ought  to  put  a  stop  to  it. 
Some  doctor  has  warned  the  prciiioters  of  the  meet¬ 
ings  that  tlie  excitement  must  be  attended  with 

I'  much  dangi-r  to  the  children.  But  it  tloes  not  need 

this  suggestion  to  condemn  proceedings  manifestly 
cruel  in  their  eflects  upon  children’s  minds.” 


Dr.M.\s,  whorC  egotism  is  something  sublime,  has 
addressed  this  letter  to  the  editor  of  the  Harrais  : 

“  One  of  your  writem  is  anxious  to  know  why  I 
have  preferred  staying  on  tho  second  floor  of  the 
Hotel  Washington  to  inhabiting  the  charming  pal¬ 
ace  of  Clhiatamonc,  given  to  me  by  Garibaldi,  by 
virtue  of  a  decree  inserted  in  the  Monitore  of  the 
7th  September,  1860,  for  service  done  for  the  Ital¬ 
ian  cause.  You  may  well  ask  me  also  why  I  spent 
65,000  francs  in  that  campaign,  instead  of  investing 
them  in  the  funds.  To  these  two  questions  I  will 
reply,  that  I  tore  up  the  decree  which  gave  me  the 


The  winds  rend  out  the  empty  nest. 

The  robin  shivers  in  bis  song. 

There  is  no  warmth  in  Nature’s  brea«t; 

Faint  gleams  of  brightness,  at  the  best, 

The  glory  of  the  year  prolong 

*  In  Lolly  time. 

Yet  sweet  as  days  when  skies  are  blue. 

And  cherries  redden  on  the  wall,  — 

When  blossoms,  fed  with  sun  and  devr. 

Their  beauty  sflently  renew,  — 

Yea,  sweeter,  more  desired  of  all 

,  Is  holly  time. 

For  now,  as  if  the  Incarnate  Word 
Walked  it  again,  the  sterile  earth. 
Remembering  the  glad  tidings  heard 
Of  angels,  to  its  heart  is  stirred 

AVith  promptings  of  renewing  birth, 

This  holly  time. 

Joy  ill  life’s  pulses  throbs  and  burns, 

The  Hours,  star-crested,  sweep  along. 
Shedding  delig’at  from  brimming  urns  ; 
Y’^outh  to  the  heart  of  age  returns. 

And  Ians  the  ashen  brands  of  song 

At  holly  time. 

The  sacred  hearths,  whence  yule-llaiiu  s  r’.:-e, 
Are  altars  whei-eon,  each  apart, 

The  households  offer  sacrifice 
Out  of  the  tender  sanctities 
And  superstitions  of  the  heart. 

This  holly  time. 

Thus  do  celestial  glimpses  bless 

The  stricken  world,  as  though  its  woes. 

Its  sins,  its  sorrows  fathomless, 

Ha<l  ending,  and  the  wilderness 
Began  to  blossom  like  the  rose 

In  holly  time ! 

AVii.liam  S.wvYEn. 
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